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We  do  not  like  the  spirit  in  which  this  book  is  writ¬ 
ten.  An  American  has  a  right  to  be  as  patriotic  as  he 
pleases  ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  be  arrogant  or  imperti¬ 
nent  towards  that  country  from  which  he  and  his  nation 
have  originally  sprung.  It  is  true,  that  North  America 
is  now  a  great  and  an  independent  state  ;  and  it  is  also 
true,  that  it  has  not  unfrequently  been  made  to  suffer  un¬ 
der  the  taunts  of  narrow-minded  and  illiberal  English¬ 
men,  who  visited  it  with  feelings  of  chagrin  and  disap¬ 
pointment,  simply  because  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
call  it  their  own.  But  this  spirit  is  rapidly  dying  out, 
and  ought  never  to  have  been  encouraged.  At  the  very 
worst,  however,  it  was  more  justifiable  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country,  than  of 
those  of  its  quondam-  colony.  They  long  stood  in  a  re¬ 
lation  to  each  other  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  parent 
and  child ;  and  even  yet.  Great  Britain  is  entitled  to  all 
the  respect  which  maturity  naturally  obtains  from  youth,  ' 
and  to  the  superior  weight  which  a  long-established  and  | 
admirably  balanced  constitution  must  give  to  her  politi-  j 
cal  principles  and  opinions,  over  those  of  a  people  still 
raw  and  inexperienced  in  the  art  of  government.  It  is 
to  Great  Britain,  indeed,  that  the  United  States  owe 
every  thing.  They  may,  no  doubt,  by  their  own  exer¬ 
tions,  ultimately  crown  themselves  with  glory ;  but, 
though  they  are  now  no  longer  in  leading-strings,  it 
would  be  worse  than  ingratitude,  were  they  to  turn  with 
the  serpent’s  tooth  upon  the  nurse  of  their  infancy. 

Now,  Judge  Hall’s  book  is  full  of  petty  insinuations 
and  sarcasms  against  the  British,  which  induce  us  to 
think  very  favourably  neither  of  Judge  Hall’s  heart  nor 
head.  His  insinuations  are,  in  most  cases,  untrue,  and 
in  all — unnecessary.  We  shall  particularize  one  or  two, 
by  way  of  specimen.  In  Letter  I.  we  are  informed,  that 
“  The  tumults  of  Europe  have  driven  hither  (to  Ameri¬ 
ca)  crowds  of  unhappy  beings,  whose  homes  have  been 
rendmd  odious  or  unsafe  by  the  mad  ambition  of  a  few 
wpiring  sovereigns.  Here  is  no  Holy  Alliance  traffick- 
ttig  in  human  blood,  no  sceptre  to  be  obeyed,  no  mitre 
to  be  worshipped.”  This  is  vulgar  cant ;  as  if  the  poor 
emigrants  whom  poverty  drives  across  the  Atlantic  had 
been  frightened  out  of  Europe  by  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
or  the  Pope  ;  or  as  if  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
unhappy  beings”  did  not  know  just  as  little  about  the 
aspiring  sovereigns,”  and  the  mad  ambition,”  of 
Which  Judge  Hall  complains,  as  the  Red  Indians  do. 
ut  our  author  proceeds, — Here  they  learn  the  prac- 
cal  value  of  that  liberty  which  they  only  knew  before 
theory.  They  learn  here,  that  the  Englishman  may 


be  horn  a  freeman  ;  the  American  only  is  hred  a  free 
man.  The  latter  has  this  blessing  in  possession  ;  while 
the  former  cherishes  a  vague  tradition  of  its  achievement, 
which  is  contradicted  by  the  records  of  his  country,  and 
the  practice  of  his  rulers.”  This  is  trash  which,  if  it 
does  not  make  a  man  laugh,  is  very  apt  to  make  him 
angry.  We  have  no  objections  whatever  to  hear  Ame¬ 
rica  lauded  as  the  very  pet  land  of  freedom  ;  but  when 
a  Vankee,  not  conten  ed  with  this  assertion,  starts  up  to 
tell  us  that  we  ourselves  are  all  bondmen,  and  that  our 
constitution  is  a  system  of  despotism  from  beginning  to 
end,  we  confess  we  should  feel  a  ‘‘  pretty  particular” 
pleasure  in  knocking  him  down  with  a  roll  of  3Iagna 
Charta.  But  it  is  not  on  the  score  of  liberty  alone,  al¬ 
beit  it  is  a  theme  on  which,  we  doubt  not,  Judge  Hall 
could  talk  till  crack  of  doom,”  that  he  thinks  it  pro¬ 
per  to  attack  us.  Our  national  character  he  conceives 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  shafts  of  his  wit ;  and  in 
lietter  V^I.,  as  well  as  frequently  throughout  the  book, 
he  thus  writes  concerning  it : — The  fact  is,  that  Eng¬ 
lish  travellers,  and  English  people  in  general,  who  come 
aiiong  us,  forget  that  the  rest  of  the  world  are  not  as 
credulous  ceodi  gullible  ?ls  themselves,  and  are  continually 
attempting  to  impose  fictions  upon  us,  which  we  refuse 
to  credit.  They  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  we  are  a  read¬ 
ing  people,  and  would  convince  us  that  they  are  a  wise, 
valiant,  and  virtuous  people,  beloved  and  respected  by 
all  the  world  ;  while  we  are  an  ignorant,  idle  set  of  boo¬ 
bies,  for  whom  nobody  cares  a  farthing.  John  Bull  for¬ 
gets  that  his  own  vanity  is  a  source  of  merriment  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.”  How  very  cutting  this  is  !  and 
how  admirably  descriptive  of  the  general  dispositions  of 
Englishmen  !  How  continually  are  they  trying  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  the  Americans  !  and  how  supreme  is  the  con¬ 
tempt  with  which  that  reading  people”  listens  to  their 
fabrications  !  But  Judge  Hall  having  thus  ably  ex¬ 
pounded  the  British  national  character,  the  reader  may, 
perhaps,  wish  to  receive,  from  the  same  high  authority, 
a  trait  or  two  of  American  character.  In  Letter  XV.  we 
meet  with  these  memorable  words : — “  There  is  no  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world  whose  national  character  is  better  de¬ 
fined,  or  more  strongly  marked,  than  our  own.  If  the 
European  theory  on  this  subject  be  correct,”  (a  theory 
of  straw,  which  Judge  Hall  very  valiantly  combats,)  “  is 
it  not  a  little  strange,  that  our  Vankee  tars,  whether  on 
board  a  frigate  or  a  privateer,  should  always  happen  to 
play  the  same  game  when  they  come  athwart  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  ?  Is  it  not  a  little  singular,  that  Brown  in  the 
north,  and  Jackson  in  the  south,  who,  I  suspect,  never 
saw  each  other  in  their  lives,  should  always  happen  to 
handle  Lord  Wellington’s  veterans  exactly  after  the  same 
fashion  ?  Accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  of  families ; 
but  when  an  accident  occurs  in  the  same  family  repeat¬ 
edly,  we  are  apt  to  suspect  that  it  runs  in  the  blood.” 
This  was,  no  doubt,  considered  a  very  pointed  perora¬ 
tion  ;  but  we  should  just  like  to  whisper  friendly  in 
the  ear”  of  Judge  Hall,  that  a  peroration  is  always  roost 
effective  when  it  is  based  on  truth  ;  and  that  if  he  means 
to  insinuate  that  an  American  frigate  or  privateer  always 
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p:ot  the  better  of  an  Englishman,  or  that  the  soldiers  even 
of  the  redoubted  Jackson  proved  themselves  in  fair  fight¬ 
ing  at  all  matches  for  Wellmgton’s  veterans,  he  unfor¬ 
tunately  lies — under  a  mistake.  But  even  though  he 
had  spoken  the  truth,  what  good  end  would  so  invidious 
a  comparison  have  served  ?  Ought  it  not  to  be  the  great 
aim  of  all  writers  upon  this  subject,  to  conciliate,  as 
much  as  possible,  two  nations  which  are  in  many  re¬ 
spects  so  much  alike,  which  possess  the  same  language, 
the  same  religion,  the  same  love  of  freedom,  and  which 
are  sprung  from  the  same  common  stock  ? 

The  chief  fault,  therefore,  of  the  Letters  from  the 
West,”  is  the  exclusive  and  irritating  spirit  in  which 
they  are  composed.  But  another  objection  is  to  be  found 
in  the  trifling  and  almost  juvenile  vein  of  writing,  in 
which  the  author  frequently  indulges.  The  following 
sentences  will  explain  more  exactly  what  we  mean  : — 
“  VVe  arrived  at  Cincinnatti  in  the  morning;  but  when 
I  inform  you  that  I  remained  only  a  few  hours,  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  this  time  was  spent  with  a  friend,  and 
that  friend  a  lovely  female,  a  companion  of  my  dcuichig 
daifs^  (the  Italics  are  Judge  Hall’s,)  you  will  not  be 
surprised  if  I  add,  that  I  have  nothing  to  relate  concern¬ 
ing  this  town.  Those  days  may  be  over  with  me  in 
which  the  violin  could  have  lured  me  from  the  labour 
of  study,  and  the  song  from  the  path  of  duty  ;  but  never, 
if  I  know  myself,  will  that  hour  come  when  woman  shall 
cease  to  be  the  tutelary  deity  of  my  affections — the  house¬ 
hold  goddess  of  my  bosom  !  Think  me  an  enthusiast, 
or  a  great  dunce,  if  you  please;  hut  never,  I  pray,  if 
you  love  me,  believe  that  I  could  think  of  statistics 
with  a  fair  lady  at  my  side,  or  that  I  could  hoard  up 
materials  for  a  Letter  from  the  IVest^  while  a  chance 
presented  itself  to  talk  over  my  old  courtships,  and 
dance  once  more  my  old  cotillons.”  Now,  we  do  not 
object  to  Judge  Hall,  or  any  one  else,  talking  over 
old  courtships,”  and  ‘‘  dancing  old  cotillons,”  in  time 
and  place  convenient ;  but  we  do  object  to  Judge  Hall 
dancing  old  cotillons,”  when  he  ought  to  be  giving  us 
“  Sketches  of  Scenery,  IManners,  and  Customs.”  How¬ 
ever,  the  Judge  is  a  gallant  man,  and  his  gallantry  is  ap¬ 
parent  frequently  throughout  the  volume,  where  no  gal¬ 
lantry  should  be.”  ‘‘  I  have  always  had  a  wonderful  pre¬ 
dilection,”  he  gravely  remarks  in  Letter  X.,  for  hand¬ 
some  faces  ;  and  I  do  verily  believe,  that  if  my  breast 
were  darkened  by  the  heaviest  sorrows,  the  rays  of  beau¬ 
ty  would  still  strike  to  its  inmost  recesses,  and  there 
would  still  be  a  something  there  to  refract  the  beams.” 
This  is  very  poetical  in  Judge  Hall,  and  is  perhaps 
given  to  us  as  one  of  the  Anecdotes,”  mentioned  in 
the  title-page,  as  connected  with  the  first  settlements 
of  the  western  sections  of  the  United  States.” 

We  must  not,  however,  close  our  remarks,  without 
admitting  that,  in  several  respects,  this  work  possesses 
considerable  merit.  The  first  half  of  the  volume  is,  on 
the  whole,  too  exclusively  topographical,  geographical, 
and  Kentucky ish,  to  afford  much  interest  to  a  foreigner. 
But  the  later  liCtters,  in  which  more  general  subjects 
are  discussed,  though  often  sprinkled  with  puerilities 
and  absurdities,  contain  many  good  things.  We  like 
best  the  Letters  on  the  Names  of  Places  in  America,  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated  philosophically  and  histori¬ 
cally, — on  the  Back-woodsmen,  and  the  story  of  the 
Harpes,  the  murderers, — on  the  Missouri  Trapper, — 
on  Popular  Superstitions, — and  parts  of  the  epistles  on 
Emigration,  and  National  Character.  As  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  author’s  style,  we  select  the  following 
short  description  of 

THE  SCENERY  OF  THE  OHIO. 

‘‘  The  heart  must  indeed  be  cold  that  would  not  glow 
among  scenes  like  these.  Rightly  did  the  French  call 
j  this  stream  La  Belle  Biri^re^  (the  beautiful  river).  The 
I  sprightly  Canadian,  plying  his  oar  in  cadence  with  the 
!  wild  notes  of  the  boat-song,  could  not  fail  to  find  his 


heart  enlivened  bv  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  the  Ohio.  ' 
Its  current  is  always  graceful,  and  its  shores  everywhere  ! 
romantic.  Every  thing  here  is  on  a  Urge  scale.  The  | 
eye  of  the  traveller  is  continually  regaled  with  magnifi.  * 
cent  scenes.  Here  are  no  pigmy  mounds  digniffed  with 
the  name  of  mountains  ;  no  rivulets  swelled  into  rivers. 
Nature  has  worked  with  a  rapid  but  masterly  hand  ; 
every  touch  is  bold,  and  the  whole  is  grand  as  well  as 
beautiful ;  while  room  is  left  for  art  to  embellish  and 
fertilize  that  which  nature  has  created  with  a  thousand 
capabilities.  There  is  much  sameness  in  the  character 
of  the  scenery  ;  but  that  sameness  is  in  itself  delightful, 
as  it  consists  in  the  recurrence  of  noble  traits,  which  are 
too  pleasing  ever  to  be  viewed  wiih  indifference  ;  like 
the  regular  features  which  we  sometimes  find  in  the  face 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  their  charm  consists  in  their  own 
intrinsic  gracefulness,  rather  than  in  the  variety  of  their 
expressions.  The  Ohio  has  not  the  sprightly,  fanciful 
wildness  of  the  Niagara,  the  St  Lawrence,  or  the  Sus- 
queh  mna,  whose  impetuous  torrents,  rushing  over  beds 
of  rocks,  or  dashing  against  the  jutting  cliffs,  arrest  the 
ear  by  their  m.urmurs,  and  delight  the  eye  with  their 
eccentric  wanderings.  Neither  is  it  like  the  Hudson, 
margined  at  one  spot  by  the  meadow  and  the  village, 
and  overhung  at  another  by  threatening  precipices  and 
stupendous  mountains.  It  has  a  wild,  solemn,  silent 
sweetness,  peculiar  to  itself.  The  noble  stream,  clear, 
smooth,  and  unruffled,  sweeps  onward  with  regular  ma¬ 
jestic  force.  Continually  changing  its  course,  as  it  rolls 
from  vale  to  vale,  it  always  winds  with  dignity,  and, 
avoiding  those  acute  angles  which  are  observable  in  less 
powerful  streams,  sweeps  round  in  graceful  bends,  as  if 
disdaining  the  opposition  to  which  Nature  forces  it  to 
submit.  On  each  side  rise  the  romantic  hills,  piled  on 
each  otlier  to  a  tremendous  height;  and  between  them 
are  deep,  abrupt,  silent  glens,  which,  at  a  distance,  seem 
inaccessible  to  the  human  foot ;  while  the  whole  is  co¬ 
vered  with  timber  of  a  gigantic  size,  and  a  luxuriant  fo¬ 
liage  of  the  deepest  hues.  Throughout  this  scene  there 
is  a  pleasing  solitariness,  that  speaks  peace  to  the  mind, 
and  invites  the  fancy  to  soar  abroad  among  the  tranquil 
haunts  of  meditation.  Sometimes  the  splashing  of  the 
oar  is  heard,  and  the  boatman’s  song  awakens  the  sur¬ 
rounding  echoes;  but  the  most  usual  music  is  that  of 
the  native  songsters,  whose  melody  steals  pleasingly  on 
the  ear,  with  every  modulation,  at  all  hours,  and  in 
every  change  of  situation.  The  poet,  in  sketching  these 
solitudes,  might,  by  throwing  his  scene  a  few  years  back, 
add  the  light  canoe  and  war- song  of  the  Indian  ;  but 
the  peaceful  traveller  rejoices  in  the  absence  of  th^t 
which  would  bring  danger,  as  well  as  variety,  within  his 
reach.”  P.  81 — 3. 

Judge  Hall  has  a  great  horror  of  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
viewers  ;  should  they  notice  him  at  all,  we  suspect  that 
horror  will  not  be  diminished. 


Christmas  ;  a  Poem.  By  Edward  3Ioxon.  London. 

Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  1821). 

\V  ITHOUT  any  reference  to  the  book  before  us,  it  may  I 
justly  be  said,  that  Christmas  is  a  poem.  All  its  old 
associations, — all  its  harmLss  revelries, — all  its  merry 
meetings, — all  its  blazing  hearths,  and  looks  and  words 
of  domestic  love, — are  full  of  the  verv  essence  of  poetry. 
The  season  of  the  year,  too,  is  full  of  poetry.  The  driz¬ 
zling,  dull  uncertainty  of  November,  that  glimmers  be¬ 
tween  Autumn  and  vrinter,  has  passed  away,  and  hoary 
Winter  sits  alone  upon  his  throne,  in  uncompromi'*ing  i 
sternness.  True  it  is  that,  of  late  years,  a  most  astonish-  | 
ing  mildness  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  winter  months, 
and  that  they  who,  in  accordance  with  long  usage,  have 
continued  to  assume  the  cloak  and  great-coat,  have  been 
heard  to  complain  of  the  heat  of  the  temperature,  even  | 
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in  the  once  noss-biting  months  of  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary.  Such  a  thing  was  unknown  to  our  ancestors.  Long 
periods  of  hard,  black  frost,  succeeded  by  still  longer 
periods  of  snow,  three  feet  deep,  to  them  constituted  win¬ 
ter.  The  north- wind  came  cuttingly  in  at  every  crevice, 
-Ithe  skies  were  blue  and  cold ;  from  the  tops  of  the 
distant  hills,  down  to  the  very  shores  of  the  ocean,  all 
was  white ;  and  the  sea  itself  was  the  only  unfrozen,  and, 
consequently,  almost  unnatural  object  in  the  view.  It  is 
strangely  different  now.  The  very  climate  seems  to  be 
humouring  the  oblivion  that  has  fallen  upon  old  customs. 
A  snow-storm  is  a  rare  occurrence ;  a  regular  steady  frost, 
changing  the  smooth  surface  of  lake  and  pond  into  com¬ 
pact  solidity,  is  a  thing  for  schoolboys  to  dream  of, — not 
to  know.  All  the  leading  members  of  the  Skating  Club 
will  be  dead  and  buried  before  an  opportunity  be  again 
afforded  them  of  exhibiting  their  accomplishments. 
Though  the  sun  still  “  peeps  over  the  western  hills,” 

“  Like  ony  timorous  carlie,” 

he  seems  determined  to  spoil  sport,  and,  as  a  kind  of  dry 
practical  joke,  sends  a  beam  or  two  additional  towards 
the  earth,  just  to  make  people  wonder  what  can  have  be¬ 
come  of  winter.  The  mail  is  never  stopped  now  ;  villages 
are  never  in  a  state  of  snowy  blockade ;  Cowper  would 
die  of  perspiration,  were  he  to  wheel  his  sofa”  so  near 
the  fire  as  he  once  did  ;  and  Thomson  would  look  in  vain 
for  the  advent  of  his  old  friend  to  rule  the  varied  year.” 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  world  is  getting  warmer ; 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  were  it  to  become  too 
warm  for  any  of  us  ere  long. 

Yet  Christmas  is  Christmas,  in  spite  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Patriotism,  religion,  and  brotherly  love,  alike 
hallow  its  reminiscences.  Modern  fashion  is  striving  hard 
to  bury  them  under  her  tinsel  garments ;  but  let  the  good 
and  the  talented  of  the  land  resist  her  encroachments. — 
Well  has  it  been  said  by  Charles  Lloyd, 

My  vexed  spirit  blamed 
That  austere  race,  who,  mindless  of  the  glee 
Of  good  old  festival,  coldly  forbade 
Th*  observance  which  of  mortal  life  reliev'es 
The  languid  sameness,  seeming,  too,  to  bring 
Sanction  with  hoar  antiquity,  and  years 
Long  past.” 

Were  it  for  nothing  else  but  the  sake  of  childhood, 
Christmas  should  be  a  season  dedicated  to  mirth.  Time, 
with  its  ploughshare,  may  have  gone  over  the  heart  of 
eld,  and  cut  down  its  enjoyments  like  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  never  to  spring  again ;  but  in  the  glad  faces  of 
youth  there  is  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  far-back 
scenes  of  your  own  early  life  ;  and  if  such  recollections 
possess  a  tender  and  refining  influence,  streaming  in  like 
moonlight  among  the  ruins  of  the  present,  why  not  se¬ 
cure  them  for  the  children  of  your  affections  ?  The  joy¬ 
ous  and  innocent  time  must  soon  be  past, 

“  When  one  day  makes  them  blest  for  all  the  year 

but  seize  it  ere  it  pass,  and  give  them  one  glorious  day 
to  travel  with  them  through  all  the  sorrows  of  after  life, 
pit  may  save  them  from  crime, — it  may  redeem  them 
from  despair, — it  may  colour  their  destiny. 

Nor  would  we  be  mistaken.  We  advocate  no  lawless 
and  enervating  dissipation,  which,  under  the  pretence  of 
focial  conviviality,  impairs  the  health  and  weakens  the 
intellect.  Such  excesses  are  odious  at  all  times,  but 
niore  especially  so  during  the  solemnity  that  must  al¬ 
ways,  more  or  less,  accompany  a  departing  year.  It 
as  been  finely  remarked,  that  in  the  Scotch  national 
music,  an  undertone  of  sadness  will  be  found  to  pervade 
a  Ithe  gayest  airs;  and,  in  like  manner,  amidst  all  the 
cstivities  of  Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  there  ought 
iindertone  of  sadness.”  It  is  no  light  con- 
[  ^  eration  that  friends  meet  now  who  meet  in  such 
I  es  perhaps  only  once  a-year.  Thei/  will  never  all 


meet  a^ain  under  similar  circumstances.  Death  will 
destroy,  or  space  will  separate,  or  the  world  will  alienate. 
Let  any  one  say  to  himself, — ‘‘  How  did  I  spend  my 
Christmas  last  year,  or  the  year  before, — where,  and 
with  whom  The  answer  will  show  him  the  change 
that  has  taken  place.  Let  him  look  back  through 
the  vista  of  his  life,  and  he  will  find  that  his  Christ¬ 
mas  has  materially  varied  every  revolving  December. 
Groups  will  start  up  before  Jiim — scenes  and  faces  that 
I  know  him  no  more.  Yet,  in  those  days  that  are  gone, 
the  very  possibility  of  future  change  came  over  his 
soul  like  a  dark  cloud  that  seemed  to  shut  out  the  sun 
for  ever. 

“  ’Tis  strange— ’tis  passing  strange— how  soon  their 
places  are  filfd  up, 

Tho’  sparkle  after  sparkle  dies  on  life’s  o’er-mantling 
cup !” 

Time  and  change — ^how  inseparably  are  they  connect¬ 
ed  !  How  do  all  the  attachments  of  our  early  life — our 
first  loves — our  enthusiastic  passions,  die  out !  Calmer 
and  more  subdued  feelings  succeed,  and  continued  dis¬ 
appointment,  going  hand  in  hand  with  laborious  experi¬ 
ence,  robs  even  these  of  their  paler  lustre,  till  life  at 
length  sinks  into  its  long  and  dull  December.  While, 
then,  the  capability  of  enjoyment  still  exists,  while 
some  honest  and  ennobling  emotions  linger  in  the  bo¬ 
som,  let  them  not  sleep  in  apathy,  but  with  a  mirthful 
seriousness  talk  over  the  past,  lighten  up  the  present, 
and  prepare  for  the  future. 

We  have  not  yet  said  a  word  of  IMr  I\Ioxon’s  poem, 
and  we  do  not  intend  saying  many.  It  is  scarcely  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  subject.  Mr  Moxon  is  a  tolerably  pretty 
rhymester,  but  no  poet.  He  wants  the  vivida  vis — the 
fire — the  feeling — the  inspiration.  His  muse  is  a  little 
ambling  pony,  and  carries  him  safely  enough  through 
his  descriptions  of  Christmas  and  Christmas  sports.  But 
were  Mr  Moxon  to  mount  Pegasus,  his  feet  would  be 
out  of  the  stirrups  in  one  minute,  he  would  hold  by  the 
mane  for  the  next,  and  before  the  third  had  expired,  he 
would  be  sprawling  on  the  high-road,  and  Pegasus 
would  be  seen  galloping  up  the  mountains  in  his  native 
freedom,  snorting  and  neighing  his  contempt. 
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NOCTES  BENGERIAN^. 

By  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

(For  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal.) 

My  dear  Mr  Jourjjalist, 

A  MERRY  Christmas  to  you,  and  many  happy  re¬ 
turns  of  the  season,  not  only  to  you,  but  to  your  new 
mistress,  The  Literary  Journal,  who  really  looks  better 
in  her  monthly  lead-coloured  gown  and  slippers,  than  I 
ever  conceived  she  could  have  done  when  flying  about 
the  house  like  the  sibyl’s  leaves.  You  request  me  the 
news  from  Yarrow  ;  but  deil  a  news  there  are  that  I  can 
think  of.  The  salmon  are  swarming,  and  closetime  very 
ill  kept  by  our  feuars,  &c.  The  hares  have  either  vanish¬ 
ed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  have  got  the  way  of 
ensconcing  themselves  under  the  heath  and  long  gra-s  so 
completely  that  it  is  the  same  thing  to  us  whether  they 
are  in  the  country  or  not.  The  geese  are  suffering, — the 
sheep  thriving, — the  ground  particularly  green, — and 
there  is  a  close  ryegrass  braird  an  inch  and  a  half  long 
on  the  crown  of  Henry  Young’s  Siberian  bonnet. 

But  when  \  am  writing  to  a  friend,  whatever  is  up¬ 
permost  with  me  must  out,  let  it  be  as  great  nonsense  as 
it  will.  So  yesterday,  as  I  was  coming  home  with  a  good 
long  hare  over  my  shoulder,  I  espied  a  wight  going  up 
our  haugh  in  the  strangest  fashion  I  ever  saw.  He  had 
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on  a  grey  hat  and  a  long  coat,  looking  like  faded  rem¬ 
nants  of  gentility ;  and  he  was  always  running  one  while, 
and  standing  still  another,  and  sometimes  travelling 
with  a  motion  like  a  pacing  horse.  It  was  impossible 
to  look  at  his  gait  without  being  moved  to  laughter, 
and  I  thought  him  drunk.  At  length  he  run  himself 
off  the  road,  and  got  entangled  among  the  scaurs  of 
the  river  ;  and  though  the  way  out  was  quite  obvious, 
he  could  by  no  means  discover  it,  until  Gordon  the  inn¬ 
keeper  came  to  him,  and  set  him  once  more  on  the  high¬ 
road.  I  came  over  to  Gordon,  and  asked  whether  the 
man  was  daft  or  drunk  ?  Gordon  said  he  supposed  he 
was  both,  for  he  was  the  queerest  fish  ever  he  had  seen. 

He  having  gone  by  my  cottage,  I  did  not  expect  ever 
to  see  more  of  him ;  but  behold,  as  it  grew  dark,  the  same 
wight  came  and  placed  himself  down  before  our  kitchen 
fire  without  any  preamble.  I  went  straight  to  see  this 
outre  person,  and  certainly  his  first  address  to  me  gave 
promise  of  some  sport.  He  looked  gravely  over  his 
shoulder  at  me — ‘‘  James,  bring  me  my  slippers,  if  you 
please  ?” 

Faith  lad,  I  hae  nae  slippers  to  my  sell,  as  ye  may 
see,”  says  I ;  an’  I  dinna  ken  where  yours  are  stan- 
nin’.” 

I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Are  you  the  master  here  ?” 

‘‘Ay,  a’  that’s  for  him.” 

“  Humph  !  who  would  have  thought  it  ?  You  are  a 
very  extraordinary  gentleman,  it  seems  ; — a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  person,  indeed  :  at  least  so  the  world  takes  on 
it  to  say  of  you.” 

“  Only  a  very  plain,  stupid,  simple  man,  sir,”  return¬ 
ed  I. 

“  Faith,  I  think  so ;  but  I  must  be  wrong.  Come, 
sit  down  here,  and  sing  me  a  song,  and  then  I’ll  know 
what  is  in  you.  Don’t  think  I’ll  bid  you  do  it  for  no¬ 
thing.  I’ll  pay  you  for  it,  and  that  I  will.  Here’s  plen¬ 
ty  of  money.  Why,  now,  that’s  too  bad, — you  despise 
me ;  but  you  do  not  know  who  I  am,  sir  ?  I  am  ten 
times  a  greater  man  than  you,  for  I  too  am  an  author, 
and  besides  am  grandson  to  a  lord ; — and  I’ll  sing  you 
one  in  return.” 

I  inquired  his  name,  but  he  shook  his  head,  and  re¬ 
plied — That  will  I  never  tell  in  this  country.  I  have 
been  imprisoned,  maltreated,  and  sent  to  the  house  of 
correction  ;  and  though  the  mention  of  my  name  would 
have  made  my  judges  bow  down  before  me,  and  lick  the 
dust,  yet  that  name  have  I  never  mentioned  in  Scotland, 
nor  would  I,  were  it  to  profit  me  a  thousand  pounds.  In 
the  country  here  I  go  by  the  name  of  the  mas  ;  but 
if  you  have  any  particular  occasion  to  address  me  by 
name,  you  may  call  me  Lord  Archbald.” 

“  What  countryman  are  you  ?” 

“  What  is  that  to  you  ?  Who  has  any  thing  ado  with 
my  name  or  my  country  ?  I  am  no  thief,  no  murderer, 
no  notorious  breaker  of  the  laws,  either  human  or  di¬ 
vine  ;  but  I  have  been  very  foolish !  very  improvi¬ 
dent!  Mine  is  a  strange  story  ! — But  you  will  not  sing 
me  a  song,  won’t  you  ?  That  is  rather  ungentlemanly. 
I  regret  asking  you.  But  my  story  is  soon  told  ;  and 
I  am  well  used  to  think  of  it,  if  not  to  tell  it.  I  was 
born  to  a  considerable  fortune;  although  a  younger 
brother,  I  was  independent  with  economy,  and  I  meant 
to  have  been  provident  and  economical  outgoing  all  pre¬ 
cedent,  had  not  every  one  of  my  whims  misgiven.  There 
was  no  imprudence  on  my  part,  for  I  always  meant  well 
in  my  speculations.  I  always  meant  to  increase  my 
fortune ;  and  who  can  say  there  was  imprudence  in  that  ? 
If  matters  went  the  contrary  of  what  I  had  calculated 
on,  that  might  be  an  error  in  judgment,  but  not  in  in¬ 
tention.  Even  at  the  gaming-table,  or  on  the  race¬ 
course,  or  in  the  lottery,  I  calculated  with  certainty  on 
gaining.  But  who  can  stand  out  against  evil  destiny  !” 

“  Oho  !  is  that  the  gate  how  ye  hae  lost  your  siller  ?” 
said  I.  “  Ane  needna  be  astonished  at  the  result.  But  I 
expected  to  hear  that  you  had  lost  it  in  some  other  way, 


for  I  never  saw  ane  sae  sair  reduced,  an’  as  completely 
daft,  unless  his  ruin  had  been  effected  by  woman.” 

‘"Hilloa  !  Ahit !  a  palpable  hit !”  cried  he,  spring¬ 
ing  to  his  feet,  and  holding  his  side.  That  was  an 
unfair  lunge  !  I  was  taken  at  disadvantage  there  !  Was 
it  fair,  after  challenging  me  to  fight  with  a  cut-and- 
thrust,  to  pull  out  a  pistol  clandestinely,  and  shoot  me 
to  the  heart  ?  Yet  that  is  what  you  have  done.  It  is 
a  wound  that  brings  a  thousand  reminiscences  to  mind, 
too  scorching  to  be  borne  by  mortal  man.  O  woman, 
woman  !  let  no  man  break  his  jests  or  scatter  his  ge¬ 
neral  and  unqualified  reflections  over  thee ;  for  if  thou 
art  confided  in,  and  trusted  with  that  deference  which  is 
due  to  thy  sex  and  relative  situation  in  life,  thou  art  all 
truth,  honour,  and  fidelity ;  and  sooner  will  the  day 
change  into  night  than  thy  love  into  laxity  and  indiffer¬ 
ence.  And  why  is  it  that  we  rail  so  much  against  thee 
for  fickleness  and  change  ?  Because,  w'henever  we  suf¬ 
fer  from  these,  we  feel  that  we  have  deserved  it,  which 
makes  the  wound  fester  the  more  deeply.  But  if  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  man  will  still  sit  like  a  canker  in  the  flower 
of  thy  delicacy,  let  him  feel  the  ground  on  which  he 
stands  with  thee, — let  him  be  cast  off  and  abandoned  to 
shame  and  contempt.  The  world  often  hears  of  thy  dere¬ 
liction  of  thine  own  duty,  but  seldom  of  its  bitter  and 
discordant  preludes.  1  have  been  a  lover — yea,  I  have 
loved  as  never  man  loved  before  or  after  me.  I  have 
been  a  husband — a  parent.  And  what  am  I  now  ?  An 
outcast  on  the  earth — a  vagabond — a  madman  !”  | 

‘‘  VYhisht,  whisht !  IModerate  your  vehemence  a  wee 
bit,  man,”  said  I.  “  Ye’re  no  just  a  madman,  Gudebe 
thankit,  but  only  a  wee  thing  crazed  i’  the  head  ;  an’  I 
I’m  really  sorry  for’t,  for  ye  hae  that  in  you  that  might  j 
hae  been  metal  for  the  best  moulded  mind.  Come,  tell 
us  some  o’  your  love  adventures;  I’m  mad  fond  o’  love 
stories.” 

Go  to  your  prayers,  James — you  have  much  need  ; 
and  pray  for  an  absolute  and  general  indemnity  to  be 
extended  to  all  your  household  as  well  as  yourself,  for 
you  are  all  guilty  alike.  You  think  you  sit  like  a  little 
prince  here.  These  are  all  your  servants ;  and  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  are  beloved  and  respected  by  them  to  a 
most  superb  degree.  You  kiss  the  maids  and  commend 
them,  and  they  laugh  at  you  behind  your  back.  You 
scold  the  men  servants  and  the  boys,  and  think  you 
have  cowed  them  into  attention  and  regular  subordina¬ 
tion  ;  but  no  sooner  is  your  back  turned  than  they  cheat 
you.  Every  one  of  the  family  cheats  you.  Your  hinds 
cheat  you — your  maids  cheat  you.  Even  your  children 
and  your  wife  cheat  you  ;  and  all  your  neighbours  and 
dependents  cheat  you  to  a  man.  Yet  there  you  sit  in 
stupendous  apathy,  and  will  not  so  much  as  go  to  your 
prayers.  Or  could  you  not  divest  yourself  of  all  these 
incumbrances,  as  I  have  done,  and  soar  away  into  the 
unutterable  regions  of  delirium,  where  one  day  is  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  one  day’s  journey  as  a  survey  of 
immensity,  where  the  spheres  are  all  dancing  round  you, 
and  the  elements  subject  to  your  control  ?” 

‘‘Faith,  lad,  I  wish  yemaiinnahae  been  snapping  up 
a  doze  o’  opium,  like  Maister  De-Quincy.  But  if  you’ll  i 
remember,  it  was  a  love  story  that  1  wan  tit,  an’  no  a  ^ 
definition  o’  the  fields  o’  delirium.  An’  yet  it  maun  be 
confessed  that  there  is  a  dash  o’  poetry  in  siccan  ex¬ 
treme  vagaries.  I  have  had  dreams  like  these  mysell 
sometimes.  Have  you  ever  tried  your  hand  at  poetry  ?”  | 

Often.  I  have  written  more  poetry  than  you  have  j 
done ;  but  my  verses  were  never  of  that  imaginative  | 
kind :  they  consisted  of  invectives  against  my  race  and  j 
against  human  nature.  The  King  and  his  ministers 
have  always  moved  my  greatest  indignation ;  and  my 
best  verses  have  had  their  source  in  contempt  of  them 
and  their  measures.” 

“  Od,  man,  that  beats  a’  the  absurdities  that  ever  I 
heard  uttered  by  a  human  creature.  Y'e  maun  be  a 
great  deal  dafter  than  I  apprehendit.  For,  in  the  first 
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I  place  if  ye  set  yoursell  up  to  ridicule  an’  pour  out  your 
j  invectives  against  human  nature,  what  else  have  you 
i  that  is  imposing,  grand,  or  beautiful  in  the  creation  of 
I  p  Wad  ye  set  the  horses  aboon  us,  as  Dean  Swift 
'  does  in  his  abominable  Yahoo  story  ?  or  the  kye  an’  the 
cuddv. asses  ?  What  kind  o’  society  wad  these  form  for 
a  rational  an’  immortal  being  ?  Or,  taking  the  haill  ani- 
I  inal  creation  together,  what  kind  o’  warld  wad  they 
I  make  ?  ^\"ad  they  sail  the  seas  ?  wad  they  navigate 

the  rivers  ?  or  wad  they  JMacadameezc  their  turnpike 
roads  ?  Deil’s  i’  the  man  !  Without  human  nature  in 
its  fourfold  state  it  would  be  nae  world  at  a’.  Is  it  not 
s  weel  kend  to  the  geologists  that  the  Great  JMaker  o’  the 
universe  tried  this  planet  twice  without  the  sovereignty 
of  human  nature,  an’  he  had  sae  little  mense  o’  his 
I  handiwark,  that  he  had  as  aften  to  overturn  the  haill 
fabric,  leaving  nought  but  the  bones  of  its  brutal  inha¬ 
bitants  to  testify  the  existence  of  both  ?  As  for  the  King 
an’  his  ministers,  let  folk  rooze  the  ford  as  they  find  it. 
I’m  sure  they  canna  hae  done  less  for  you  than  they  hae 
done  for  me ;  but  it  shall  be  lang  afore  I  either  stain 
paper  or  taint  the  air  o’  heaven  with  any  obloquy 
against  my  Sovereign,  whom  I  know  to  be  the  I^ord’s 
anointed,  and  without  whose  appointment  he  could  not 
have  been  placed  there.  Indeed,  I  have  always  thought 
it  argued  much  in  behalf  of  the  virtue  of  the  present 
generation,  that  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe 
saw  us  deserving  of  such  a  kind  and  benevolent  Prince 
to  reign  over  us.  And  I  would  have  thought  that  your 
own  state  would  have  led  you  rather  to  strains  of  pathos 
than  invective.  Have  you  never  vented  your  feelings 
in  any  of  the  former  ?” 

1  have  never  succeeded  much  in  that  way,  nor  do  I 
remember  these  sort  of  verses  so  well  as  the  others.  The 
following  are  some,  among  many  others,  which  I  com¬ 
posed  while  lying  in  prison  at  Fort  George  ;  but  they 
are  not  equal  to  the  worst  of  my  satirical  ones.” 

Here  he  repeated  several  verses,  in  the  Don  J uan  style, 
relating  to  our  late  and  present  monarchs,  that  were 
truly  horrible ;  then  on  Mr  Perceval,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  several  others,  till  at  last  he  came  upon  the  Rev. 
j  E.  Irving,  the  stanzas  upon  whom  were  far  too  blas- 
!  phemous  to  be  set  down  here.  The  following  are  some 
I  of  the  verses  he  had  alluded  to  previously  : 

What  tongue  can  speak  the  glowing  heart, 

What  pencil  paint  the  glistening  eye, 

I  When  your  command  came  to  dei)art 

From  scenes  of  triumph,  hope,  and  joy  ? 

Cross’d  in  life — by  villains  plunder’d, 

More  than  yet  you’ve  given  belief; 

Fortune’s  bolts  have  o’er  me  thunder’d, 

Till  my  very  heart  is  deaf. 

Hard  lives  the  willow  by  the  strand, 

^  To  every  pelting  surge  a  prey ; 

Nor  will  U  leave  its  native  land, 

Till  every  root  is  torn  away. 

So  I,  like  the  poor  passive  willow, 

Cling  unto  my  native  sliore. 

Till  the  next  returning  billow 
Cast  me  down  for  evermore. 

Ah  !  who  hath  seen  the  desolation 

^  Of  the  earth([uake’s  dismal  reign, 

L’er  can  hope  the  renovation 
Of  his  peaceful  home  again  ? 

So  I,  distracted  and  forlorn. 

Look  hack  upon  my  youthful  prime; 

And  forward  to  the  happy  morn 

1  hat  frees  me  from  the  hand  of  time. 

low  heart,  for  thy  wounded  spirit,  poor  fel- 

wild  h  provides  a  home  for  the 

tern  desert,  feeds  the  young  ravens,  and 

pers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  be  with  you  in  all 


your  wanderings,  and  restore  that  reason,  which  is  only 
deranged,  not  blotted  out.” 

By  this  time  the  servants  had  all  come  in,  and  were 
crowding  round  him,  intent  on  the  stranger.  What  ill- 
looking  fellow’s  are  these  ?”  said  he ;  ‘‘  there’s  one  looks 
as  if  he  would  storm  hell,  (turning  to  Wat  Nicol);  and 
here’s  another  looks  as  if  he  had  been  there  already, 
and  made  his  escape,  (meaning  old  Donald.)  But  I 
daresay  you  are  all  very  good  fellow^s.  There  are  none  of 
you  major-generals,  I  suppose.  (No,  no.)  Very  well, 
come  round,  and  sit  down  here.  Come,  old  fellow,  give 
us  a  song.  What  the  devil  is  all  this  whining  sbout.” 

IVat  NicoL  I  canna  get  a  moment’s  time  for  thae 
beasts  if  I  wad  ever  sae  fain  sing.  I  never  saw  aught 
like  them.  They  wad  just  tak  a  body  to  work  on  them 
night  an’  day. 

Ld.  Archhald.  You  are  working  on  no  beasts  just 
now,  friend, — only  standing  chewing  tobacco ;  I  suppose 
that  is  the  hardest  part  of  your  employment.  Come, 
give  us  a  song  ! 

Wat  sings* 

I’ll  sing  of  an  auld  forbcire  of  my  ain, 

Twecdlem,  twaddlem,  twenty-one, 

A  man  that  for  fun  was  never  out-done, 

And  his  name  was  brave  John  Nicol  o’  Whun. 

Auld  John  Nicol  he  lo’ed  his  glass, 

Tweedlem,  twaddlem,  twenty-one. 

And  weel  he  likit  the  toast  to  pass. 

An’  it’s  hey  for  brave  John  Nicol  o’  Whun  ! 

Wat,  I  hae  forgot  the  rest  o’t.  It  would  tak  me  a 
June  day  to  sing  ower  a’  his  tricks. 

ltd.  Arch.  Blow  up  !  Prithee  go  on,  old  Cappernoity. 
Wat.  Nah  !  I  canna  get  a  moment’s  time  for  thae 
confoundil  beasts. 

{Exit  Waf^  singing  Hey  for  auld 
John  Nicol  o’  Whun  !” 

Ld.  Arch.  Come,  young  man,  give  us  a  song. 

Aye,  that  I  will,  man. 

Sings. 

Here  I  sit,  the  king  o’  the  Yarrow,  | 

An’  lang  1  hoj)e  king  to  be  ;  ! 

My  name  it  is  Will  G(>odfellow,  } 

An’  wha  dare  wrastle  wi’  me?  I 

Stanes  an’  bullets  an’  a’,  I 

Hammers  an’  mells  an  a’,  | 

At  races  an’  wrastles  I  beat  them. 

At  hap-ste})-an’-jump  an’  a’. 

Ld,  Arch.  It  is  vexatious  that  your  songs  should  be 
so  short  here,  wTien  they  are  so  full  of  glee.  Come, 
you  tall  girl,  that  suppose  yourself  so  very  handsome, 
will  you  give  us  a  song  ? 

Nancy.  With  all  my  heart,  my  Lord. 

Sings.  j 

]Marv  is  mv  only  iov,  I 

Mary  is  blithe  and  Mary  is  coy,  i 

Mary’s  the  gowd  wliere  there’s  nae  alloy —  } 

I’liough  black — yet  O  she’s  bonnv  !  1 

Her  breath  is  the  birchen  bower  ol  spring, 

1  ler  lips  the  young  rose  oj»ening,  i 

And  her  hair  is  the  flue  o’  the  rav'en’s  wing—  j 
She’s  black — but  O  she’s  boiiuy  !  » 

The  star  that  gilds  the  evening  sky,  | 

I'hough  bright  its  ray,  may  never  vie  j 

Wi’  IXlary’s  dai’k  an’  liquid  eye,  j 

The  gem  that  cheers  our  valley. 

In  yon  green  wood  there  is  a  bower, 

Where  lies  a  bed  of  witching  power ; 

Under  that  bed  there  blooms  a  fiower, 

That  steals  the  heart  unwary. 

O  there  is  a  charm  and  there  is  a  spdl, 
hat,  ()  and  alack,  I  know  too  well ! 

A  pfiiig  that  the  tongue  may  hardly  tell, 

Though  felt  both  iate  an’  early. 
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The  beauteous  flower  beneath  the  tree, 

The  spell  of  the  wildest  witchery, 

The  gowd  an’  the  gear,  an’  a’  to  me, 

Is  iny  black  but  bonny  Mary  ! 

The  poor  wanderer  then  sung  the  following  verses  in 
a  strain  truly  moving  and  melancholy.  I  think  I  have 
seen  them,  but  cannot  recollect  where.  He  said  they 
were  Campbell’s,  but  that  I  judge  to  be  a  mistake.  I 
could  only  get  off  from  singing,  by  a  promise  to  give 
him  a  song  in  writing.  He  is  still  here. 

I’ll  bid  my  heart  be  still, 

And  check  each  struggling  sigh. 

And  there’s  none  e’er  shall  know 
My  soul’s  cherish’d  wo. 

When  the  first  tears  of  soitow  are  dry. 

They  bid  me  cease  to  weep. 

For  glory  gilds  his  name  ; 

Hut  the  deeper  I  mourn. 

Since  he  cannot  return 
To  enjoy  the  bright  noon  of  his  fame. 

While  minstrels  wake  the  lav. 

For  [M*ace  and  freedom  won, 

Like  my  lost  lover’s  knell 
The  tones  seem  to  swell. 

And  I  hear  but  his  death  dirge  alone. 

My  cheek  has  lost  its  hue. 

My  eye  grows  faint  and  dim. 

Hut  ’tis  sweeter  to  fade 
In  grief’s  gloomy  shade. 

Than  to  bloom  for  another  than  him. 

(^Exeunt  Omnes, 

Mount  Benger,  Dec,  22(1, 1828. 


A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS,  AND  A  HAPPY  NEW- 
YEAll  !” 

By  Thomas  Gillespie,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Humanity 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews, 

*•  Oh,  to  feel  what  I  have  felt. 

And  be  what  I  have  been  !’* 

Byrox. 

The  Roman  saturnalia  was  a  grand  affair.  It  was 
one  of  those  alleviations — and  they  were  more  numerous 
than  is  generally  supposed  cr  admitted — by  which  the 
most  abject  and  dependent  condition  of  humanity  is  re- 
deemed  from  absolute  and  unsunned  darkness  and  mi¬ 
sery.  The  poor  slave  of  eleven  months,  who  had  been 
constrained  to  submit  in  silence  to  whim,  caprice,  and 
even  cruelty,  stood  now  excusable  in  the  vindication  of 
his  right,  to  think,  and  to  reason,  and  to  remonstrate.  Hy 
the  courtesy  of  the  most  imperative  of  all  laws, _ in¬ 

veterate  usage,”— he  was  entitled  to  re-enact  the  age  of 
Gold,  in  all  its  endearing  recollections  of  freedom  and 
hilarity.  From  the  17th  to  the  20th  or  22d  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  whole  faniilia”  wore  an  aspect  of  hilarity  and 
good  will, — presents  w  ere  interchanged, — courteous  mis- 

sives  dispatched, — boys  went  about  in  masquerade, _ and 

the  servant,  in  the  nobler  breathings  of  a  more  sacred 
emancipation,  was  free  from  his  master.” 

To  all  these  saturnalian  orgies  have  succeeded  the  festi¬ 
vities  and  observances  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  wdiich 
have  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  various  others,  contri¬ 
ved  to  ingraft  Christian  upon  Pagan  observances, _ to  fill 

those  channels,  which  time  and  usage  had  wrought,  with 
other  and  purer  streams  of  recollection.  The  heathen 
temple  and  ceremony  gave  way,  upon  the  introduction  of 
a  purer  faith,  to  the  Christian,  but  by  a  transition  at 
once  so  gradual  and  imperceptible,  that  for  centuries  the 
walls,  as  w  ell  as  the  observances,  of  the  Christian  church, 
betrayed  manifest  evidence  of  their  heathen  origin.  AVhen 
the  south  came  into  contact  with  the  north,  and  the  vo¬ 


taries  of  Odin  were  gradually  absorbed  into  that  advan¬ 
cing  faith,  whose  destiny  remains  yet  for  fuller  accom¬ 
plishment,  the  rejoicings  of  Yule-e’en  most  readily  coa¬ 
lesced  with  the  festivities  of  Christmas,  and  the  advent 
of  a  brighter  sun  than  ever  gladdened  the  IScandina- 
vian  mountains,  was  hailed  in  festivities  originally  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  God  of  Day.  Thus  is  our  merry  Chiist- 
mas  made  up  of  the  patch-work  of  Roman,  Scandina¬ 
vian,  and  Christian  observances ;  and,  like  a  river  which 
in  its  progress  from  the  dark  immensity  of  its  mountain 
distance,  has  gathered  in  and  commingled  stream  after 
stream,  it  rushes  upon  our  hearts  and  souls  with  a  full 
and  an  overpowering  tide  of  joyous  association.  He  who 
enjoys  health,  and  even  the  most  pitiful  competence,  but  | 
who  will  not  relax  a  little  of  his  usual  bearing  and  aus-  I 
terity  at  Christmas,  is  a  forbidding,  if  not  a  dangerous, 
character.  He  may  be  many  things, — and  to  some  peo¬ 
ple,  and  in  some  relations  of  life,  every  thing;” but  one 
thing  he  is  not,  and  cannot  be, — a  good  fellow.” 

Hut,  after  all,  we  atb  not  beholden  to  such  considera¬ 
tions  as  the  above  for  our  Christmas  feelings  and  recol¬ 
lections.  It  is  to  the  page  of  our  own  individual  expe¬ 
rience,  during  the  light  and  cheery  period  of  boyhood, 
that  we  are  to  refer,  when  we  trace  the  cause  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  happiness.  \Ye  knew  not  then — would  to  God  that 
we  could  still,  in  many  cases,  continue  in  ignorance  of 
the  whys  and  the  wherefores”  which  lay  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  thousand  delightful  experiences ; — we  knew  not 
the  great  moral  principle  which  set  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  a-rejoicing  and  maddening  at  Christmas  and  the 
New  Year;  but  we  willingly  gave  way  to  the  common 
movement,  and  floated  on  the  stream-way  of  use  and 
wont,  as  straws  and  feathers  frisk  and  whirl  under  the 
impulse  of  a  kindly  breeze,  on  the  lake  or  the  pool’s  sur¬ 
face.  Oh  !  we  were  so  happy,  that  whilst  the  blood  moves, 
and  the  brain  images,  we  shall  never  lose  signs  and  feel¬ 
ing  of  our  happiness.  How  sacred,  how  solemn,  is  true 
and  genuine  happiness !  It  is  not  only  twice  blessed,  but 
blessed  and  blessing  for  ever.  It  sits  as  the  pebbled  dia¬ 
mond  of  the  mountain,  radiating  downward  on  the  val¬ 
ley  of  life,  through  all  its  breadth  and  distance.  To  these 
higher  points  in  our  early  experience  of  being,  the  heart 
ever  returns, — around  them  it  revolves  in  all  its  future 
aberraiions  and  excitements, — till  the  boy  of  eighty,  and 
the  child  of  ninety,  has  learned,  and  is  heard  to  confcvss, 
that  age  has  nothing  better  to  record  or  enjoy,  than  the 
sayings  and  feelings  of  early  life. 

I  am  half  persuaded,  that  moonlight,  and  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  powerfully-bracing  atmosphere,  with  a  sky 
blue  as  indigo,  were  regularly  bespoke,  (about  forty 
years  ago,)  against  the  Christmas  holidays.  Oh,  what 
evenings  these  were  then,  amidst  the  mountain  land  of 
my  nativity  !  How  the  yellow  moonlight  slept  on  the 
hills’  summit,  whilst  cleugh,  and  linn,  and  gullet,  were 
shaded  away  into  obscurity, — whilst  the  hare  hirpled 
across  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  a  snow-covered  lea,  and 
the  dog’s  bay,  hea»d  from  the  distance,  was  sufficiently 
alarming  ever  and  anon  to  arrest  her  progress  ; — whilst 
the  boy  was  abroad”  on  his  own  Christmas  eve.  in  all 
his  glory,  roaming  in  congregated  glee,  and  with  tongue 
and  whistle  of  irrepressible  delight,  from  house  to  house, 
and  from  fun  to  trolic,  now  moving,  like  Milton’s  Satan, 
smooth-sliding  without  step,”  over  the  moony  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  icy  pool,  and  anon  calling  into  existence  and 
activity  the  distant  echoes,  to  witness  his  feats  on  the 
bright  and  slippery  steeps,  or  on  the  yet-bending  and 
cracking  ice-way  of  the  half-frozen  current.  ^  ^ 

Hut  the  eventful  evening  previous  to  the  New  Year  s 
dawn  has  passed,  with  all  its  kind  and  affectionate  cere¬ 
monial,  as  the  clock  measures  out,  in  deliberate  beat, 
the  requiem  of  the  departed  twelvemonth,  and  lips  have 
met  and  separated,  which,  ere  another  similar  occasion, 
shall  be  separated  by  many  a  iiiountain  and  many  a 
sea — by  the  deep  earth,  it  may  be,  and  the  wildly-v-a- 
ving  grass  which  covers  it — and  the  delighted  family 
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circle  “ man,  wife,  and  wean,”  has  scattered  away  into  figure  in  the  page  of  endeared  recollections;  and  are 
a  temporary  repose, — and  the  falling  stars  have  not  there  not  many  pens,  at  tfjis  very  instant,  employed  on 
only  advised,”  but  secured,  the  stilly  silence  of  unbreath-  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  or  in  the  isles  of  the  Atlantic, 

ing  sleep, _ and  the  visions  of  to-morrow  have  come  in  in  inditing  references  to  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers 

scarcely  perceptible  tinge  and  movement  over  the  chan-  and  sisters,  friends  and  companions,  with  whom  the  in- 
gin^^  features  of  reposing  youth, — and  the  mornit  g  star  nocent  festivities  of  the  season  are  inseparably  and  en- 
has^arisen  and  taken  his  station  on  the  eastern  summit,  dearingly  associated  ?  It  is,  therefore,  under  the  fullest 

_ and  day  has  dawned  in  streaks  and  glow,  and  wavy-  conviction  that  I  am  actuated  by  the  simple  motive  of 

flush,  where  the  eye  of  the  aroused  boy  can  scarcely  be  promoting  my  own  and  my  readers’  happiness,  when  I 
assured  of  the  joyous  truth, — and  a  happy  new  year”  conclude  these  hasty  observations,  by  wishing  them,  in 
has  resounded  from  Dan  to  lieersheba, — and  the  shepherd  the  language  of  the  season — A  happy  New  Year.” 

has  travelled  the  muir  and  the  moss,  that  his  sweetheart  Andrews  29//^  Dec.  1828. 

may  perceive  his  approach,  ere  her  ears  have  been  aroused  ^  ’ 

by  any  otlier  less  welcome  sound, — and  the  arborescent  -  - - 

window  has  been  melted  into  clearness  by  the  warm  i 

breath  of  the  awakened  inmate,  and  a  winter  blossoming  burger  and  his  writings. 

more  splendid  by  far  than  the  hawthorn  of  spring  is  seen  By  IVllliam  Tennant,  Esq.,  Author  of 

over  hedgeway,  furze,  and  forest — no  breath  of  heaven  will  “  Anster  Fair,"  ij-c. 

Stir,  no  melting  ray  will  penetrate,  till  man  has  witness¬ 
ed,  felt,  and  adored,  the  scene  of  enchantment  which  the  Burger,  son  of  the  curate  of  AVolmerswcndc,  near 
landscape  presents — All  this  has  taken  place,  and  yet  the  Ilalberstadt,  in  liower  Saxony,  was  born  on  the  first 
festivities  and  delights  of  the  New  Year  are  only  begun,  hour  of  the  first  day  of  January  1718*  I' or  a  long  time 
I  care  not  for  the  riot  and  the  ramble  of  a  city  New  he  was.  both  in  mind  and  body,  a  weakly  child  ;  and  at 

Year, _ nor  the  exulting  swell  which  breaks  upon  tlieear  of  school  was,  like  our  Thomson,  more  frequently  chidden 

night  as  the  Tron  clock  numbers  twelve, — norfor  thatre-  for  the  dulness,  than  commended  for  the  sharpness,  of 
voiting  presence  of  tipsifijd  hilarity  which  drags  under  ihs  apprehension,  llis  studies  were  commenced  at  the 
lamp-light  so  many  maudlin  eyes  and  care-worn  counte-  gymnasium  of  Aschersleben,  and  were  afterwards  pro- 
nances,  where,  under  the  sound  and  the  expression  of  joy,  secuted  at  the  Ihedugogium  and  University  of  Halle.  His 
there  lies,  not  so  deep,  nor  so  imperceptible  as  to  escape  the  grandfather,  whose  affection  for  him  he  has  celebrated 


notice  of  the  most  casual  glance,  the  worm  and  the  ser¬ 
pent — the  coiled-up  and  lurking  loathsomeness  of  a  con- 


in  song,  had  at  first  destined  him  for  the  church;  after¬ 
wards  for  the  bar  ;  but  both  purposes  were  frustrated  by 


science,  which  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  will  awaken  into  gaiety  and  restlessness  of  his  disposition.  Amid  the 
fearful  activity.  My  recollections  are  of  the  country,  and  debts  and  difficulties  induced  by  his  improvident  beha- 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  it; — of  the  laborious  class-  viourat  college,  he  was  deserted  by  his  grandfather,  who 
es,  in  particular,  in  whom  the  respite  and  the  variety  hitherto  affectionately  supported  him.  A  few  noble 
of  a  season  of  rejoicing  awaken  an  exquisite  perception  young  friends  received  him  into  their  protection,  lie 
of  enjoyment,  and  who,  being  happy  themselves,  are  anx-  oow  entered  vigorously  upon  his  Greek  and  Latin  stu- 
ious  to  make  common  cause  with  every  friend,  relation,  dies,  and  at  times  displayed  the  dawning  of  his  poetical 
and  neighbour,  in  the  participation  of  happiness.  talent  in  some  humorous  productions,  which  were  read 

These  pleasing,  and,  in  my  apprehension,  venerable,  ''dth  applause  to  his  club  of  congenial  young  spirits, 
as  well  as  salutary  usages,  are  now  fast  dying  out;  like  Among  his  friends  were  Boie,  Martin  Muller,  Voss, 
the  men  of  other  years,  they  are  dropping  off,  one  by  Cramer,  and  Count  Stollberg. 

one,  whilst  the  rising  generation  is  scarcely  aware,  in  In  the  year  177-?  he  obtained  a  situation  of  inferior 
many  instances,  of  their  existence.  This,  I  confess,  is  rank  in  the  justice-court  of  Altengleichen,  in  the  prin- 
to  me  subject  of  regret.  These  observances,  coming  cipality  of  Calcnberg.  As  this  office  neither  well  ac- 
down  to  us  as  they  do,  from  a  remote  antiquity,  aud  corded  wiih  his  disposition,  nor  had  emoluments  quite 
from  a  state  of  society  in  many  respects  greatly  differ-  sufficient  to  maintain  him,  he  soon  threw  it  up;  and,  after 
ing  from  the  present,  serve  the  purpose,  and  exhibit  the  having  engaged  in  an  expensive  farming  speculation  at 
features,  of  the  wandering  Jew.”  They  are  the  em-  Appenrode,  retired,  in  1711‘l9  to  Gottingen,  where  he  gave 
balmed  records  of  national  manners,  which,  with  greater  prelections  on  composition  and  rhetoric.  His  appoint- 
fidelity  than  ever  was  exhibited  in  Catacombs  of  Egypt,  omnt  as  professor  was  sanctioned  by  the  government; 
show  the  frame  and  expression  of  bygone  ages.  I  would  but  he  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  receive  any  salary, 
go  many  a  mile  to  see  a  Scotch  kirn”  in  the  style  I  During  his  residence  at  the  farm  of  Appenrode,  he 
have  witnessed  it  in  early  life.  That  joyous  night  of  had  lost  his  first  wife ;  and  soon  afterwards  married  her 
relaxation,  which,  after  the  fatigues  of  harvest,  came,  sister,  whom  he  celebrates  in  some  of  his  most  beauti- 
with  a  redeeming  gladness,  over  heart,  and  pulse,  and  f^ol  jioems  under  the  name  of  Molly.  Death  soon  sepa- 
framework,  which  united  into  one,  master  and  servant,  rated  him  from  this  adored  person, — a  terrible  blow, — 

-^mistress  and  damsel— age  and  youth _ austerity  and  ^he  heaviest  that  could  befall  him, — 'hat  brought  him  to 

light-heartedness,  and  at  which  the  laird  himsell”  has  the  grave’s  brink.  From  this  time  he  never  recovered 
been  frequently  known  to  show  that  he  was  neither  lame  fully  his  former  vigour  of  health  and  vivacity  of  fan- 
nor^sulky, — Into  what  now  has  our  immortaU^  Hallow-  cy  ;  and  though  he  struggled  on  in  the  performance  of 
cen”  shrunk  and  shrivelled  ?  Into  the  memory  of  a  thing  his  various  academical  and  other  duties,  neither  his 
gone  by,  or  a  tew  vague  and  spiritless  efforts  to  burn  a  mind  nor  his  poetry  seems  to  have  regained  its  former 
brace  of  nuts,  or  relate  an  anecdote  or  two  of  fairies  and  sprightly  gaiety.  Time,  however,  which  consumes  brass 
goblins.  Periodical  returns  of  seasons  of  innocent  hi-  and  marble,  gradually  diminished  the  bitterness  of  his 
larity  serve  many  good  purposes.  They  are  not  only  grief  for  his  adored  Molly.  He  wished  to  give  a  mother 
me  oases”  of  the  desert,  cheering  the  traveller  with  to  his  three  children,  and  once  more,  in  connubial  hap- 
reshness  and  verdure — but  they  are  the  natural  and  ef-  piness,  to  relieve  himself  from  the  fatigues  of  his  profes- 
ectiye  provocatives  to  mutual  love  and  kindly  feeling.  sion.  Just  at  this  time  he  happened  to  receive  from  Stut- 
D  hen  your  family  circle  has  been  scattered,  like  the  gart,  in  Suabia,  a  poem  from  a  muse-smitten  maiden, 
covey  of  plovers  before  the  sportsman,  and  the  breath  of  proftering  him,  in  pretty. enough  verses,  heart,  hand,  and 
having  withered,  some  has  conveyed  others  into  estate.  Burger  at  fir.Nt  laughed  at  this  whimsical  pro- 
istant  lands;  when  the  letter  returns  with  its  annual  posal ;  but  the  satisfactory  information  given  in  answer 
^litpouring  of  recollected  endearmc  rits  and  affectionate  I  to  his  queries  regarding  the  lady,  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
^■cmembrances,  do  not Christmas  and  New-year’s  Day”  and  the  very  romance  of  this  unexampled  proffer,  to 
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prevailed  upon  him,  that  he  returned  a  response  in  gen¬ 
tle  rhymes,  which  led,  notwithstanding  a  warning  voice 
from  Italy  against  it,  to  his  union  with  this  romantic 
Sappho  of  Suabia.  The  marriage  took  place  in  October 
1790.  A  fabric  of  connubial  bliss,  built  on  such  an 
unsure  and  fanciful  foundation,  soon  gave  way,  and 
was  supplanted,  in  its  ideal  zauherwerk^  by  the  sad, 
killing  realities  of  domestic  discomfort  and  disagreement. 
The  rest  of  Burger’s  life  was  embittered  by  this  poeti¬ 
cal  spouse  ;  and  after  a  fretful  cohabitation  of  two  years 
and  a  half,  he  was  compjlled  to  divorce  her  by  due  form 
of  law.  Burger’s  health  and  good  humour  were  now 
completely  shattered  by  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  this 
connexion  ;  he  shut  himself  up  henceforth  in  his  cham¬ 
ber  ;  fell  dangerously  sick  in  October  1793  ;  and  dud 
in  1794  of  pulmonary  consumption.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  good  heart,  full  of  kindness,  affection,  and 
philanthropy.  Although  seldom  even  in  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  was  generous,  so  far  as  his  means  went, 
not  only  to  his  friends,  but  even  to  those  that  had  in¬ 
jured  or  offended  him.  Though  deceived  often  by  others, 
he  ever  retained  his  ennobling  opinion,  generally,  of  the 
human  heart ;  and  his  demeanour,  albeit  in  particular 
instances  extravagant  or  erring,  was,  on  the  whole,  dis¬ 
creet  and  prudent.  He  w'as  not  covetous  of  external 
rank  or  wealth  ;  he  was  ambitious  only  of  fame,  and  the 
confession  of  his  poetical  supremacy.  In  company  he 
obtruded  no  claims  of  notice  ;  he  was  still  and  reserved,  j 
rather  than  noisy  or  usurping.  He  aped  not  the  artifi. 
cial  manners  of  the  courtier  or  man  of  fashion  ;  yet,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  deficiency  in  courtly  polish,  he  insinu¬ 
ated  himself  easily  into  the  favours  of  the  fair  sex,  by 
the  genuine  captivation  of  candid,  open,  and  amiable 
manners. 

The  poems  of  Burger  deserve  to  be  better  known  in 
Scotland.  In  some  points  of  his  moral  and  mental  cha¬ 
racter  he  has  been  likened  to  our  Robert  Burns ;  but  he 
is  entitled,  as  a  poet,  to  a  higher  rank  than  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  peasant.  For  Burger,  to  the  strength  of  original 
genius,  superadded  the  cultivation  of  accomplished  scho¬ 
larship.  His  mind,  equally  alive  as  Burns’s  to  the  charms 
of  Nature,  and  equally  susceptible  of  the  keenest  and 
tenderest  impressions,  was  subdued  and  refined  by  good 
taste  and  discipline,  and  had  at  command  every  classi¬ 
cal  grace  and  attraction.  His  tenderer  productions  re¬ 
mind  one  more  of  Waller  than  of  Burns.  His  lan¬ 
guage,  so  far  as  a  foreign  ear  may  dare  to  be  a  judge  of 
it,  appears  to  be,  of  all  the  German  poets,  the  most 
sweet  and  mellifluous.  The  cadence  of  his  High  Dutch 
periods  has,  indeed,  in  our  ears,  a  charm  of  euphony  as 
pleasing  in  its  effect  as  the  well-vowell’d  trillings  of 
Petrarch  ;  whose  sentiments  and  poetical  workings  have 
assuredly  less  nerve  and  originality  than  the  Bard  ot 
Germany.  In  the  Ballads,  which  are  among  his  best 
productions,  he  has  shown  a  wildness,  a  sepulchral  pomp, 
and  ghostly  horror  entirely  his  own  ;  and  he  has,  in  these 
as  well  as  his  other  poems,  invigorated  his  verse  by  the  co¬ 
pious  use  of  the  figure  Onomaiopoiia^  an  ornament  which 
Quinctilian  regrets  that  the  Latin  language,  in  compari¬ 
son  of  Greek,  so  little  allowid,  and  which,  of  all  modern 
languages,  the  German,  from  its  bold  sounds  and  clashing 
combinations  of  consonants,  so  readily  and  eloquently 
admits.  He  has  also,  like  the  other  poets  of  his  country, 
though  perliaps  more  sparingly  than  Schiller,  made 
abundant  use  of  compound  substantives  and  compound 
adjectives,  an  adaptation  which  the  German  language 
possesses  in  common  with  Greek,  Persic,  and  English, 
thereby  giving  to  its  poets  the  capability  of  greater 
force,  richness,  and  compression.  His  best  productions 
are,  besides  his  addresses  to  his  IMolly,  which  are  all 
beautiful,  Leonora^  Dcr  Wilde  Yas^cr^  Lenardo  und 
BlondinCy  Die  KUmentc^  Die  Kntfuhning^  Druder 
Grauroch^  Frau  Schttips^  tjc.  Of  these,  Leonora  is 
known  in  several  translations.  But  of  all  his  effusions, 
w«  were  most  captivated  by  the  short  poem  entitled. 


Die  holde  die  ich  meinc — a  beautiful  ditty — the  most 
elegant  compliment  that  ever  was  paid,  in  the  north  or 
in  the  south,  to  female  beauty.  A  translation  of  it  has 
been  attempted  by  the  writer  of  these  remarks,  and  it 
here  subjoined  : — 

THE  FAIR  OXE  WHOM  I  MEAX. 

Die  holde  die  ich  rneine, 

O,  in  what  pomp  of  love  serene, 

Smiles  she,  the  fair  one  whom  I  metan  ! 

Tell  it,  my  pious  mouth,  to  earth  ; 

Whose  wonder-working  hand  shines  forth? 
Whereby  in  pomp  of  love  serene, 

She  smiies,  the  fair  one  wliom  I  mean ! 

Who  has  illum’d  and  kindled  bright. 

Like  Paradise,  her  eyes’  blue  light? 

Ev’n  he  wdiose  power  o’er  sea  and  land 
Heaven’s  blue  bright  bending  arch  hath  spann’d; 
He  hath  illu’.n'd  and  kindled  bright. 

Like  Paradise,  her  eyes’  blue  light ! 

Who  with  such  master-skill  hath  sprojid 
Sweet  o’er  her  cheek  Life’s  white  and  red  ? 

He,  who  to  th’  almond’s  blossom  lent 
Its  beauteous  tincture  dew-besprent ; 

He  with  such  master-skill  hath  spread 
Sweet  o’er  her  cheek  Life’s  white  and  red  ! 

Who  form’d  her  purple  mouth  so  fair, 

So  rich  with  sweetness  living  there? 

He,  who  with  lusciousness  so  mild, 

Fills  the  red  cherry,  July’s  child  ; 

He  made  her  purple  mouth  so  fair, 

So  rich  with  sweetness  living  there ! 

Who  made  her  silken  tresses  flow”, 

All  waving,  round  her  neck  of  snow? 

He,  whose  sweet  west-wind  o’er  the  plain 
Roi  ks  the  glad  stalks  of  golden  grain  ; 

He  bade  her  silken  tresses  flow, 

All  waving  round  her  neck  of  snow  ! 

Who  touch’d,  for  heavenly  speech  or  song, 

Her  voice  with  rapture  all  day  long? 

He,  who  did  lend  the  lark  his  note, 

And  Philomel  her  tuneful  tliroat ; 

He  touch’d,  for  heavenly  speech  or  song, 

Her  voice  with  rajiture  all  day  long  ! 

Who  hath  so  arch’d  her  beauteous  breast, 

Where  Pleasure  has  his  golden  rest  ? 

He,  that  the  swan’s  white  bosom  fair 
Curves  out  with  plumage  rich  and  rare ; 

He  hath  so  arch’(l  that  beauteous  breast, 

Where  Plejisure  has  his  golden  rest ! 

What  artist  framed,  in  high  design, 

Her  waist  so  delicate,  so  fine? 

He,  from  whose  perfect  mind  becun’d  forth. 
Beauty’s  each  form  in  heaven  and  earth  ; 

That  mighty  artist  did  design 
Her  waist  so  delicate  and  tine  ! 

Who  breath’d  into  her  form,  a  mind 
:  So  [mre,  angelical,  and  kind  ? 

He,  that  the  angels  made  on  higfi. 

These  holv  children  of  the  skv  ; 

He  breath’d  into  her  form,  a  mind 
So  pure,  angeiicid,  and  kind  ! 

O  !  praise.  Great  Maker,  to  thine  art ! 

And  thanks,  warm  bursting  from  my  heart ! 
That  Beauty’s  type  enchants  me  so. 

Crown’d  with  each  grace  thy  world  can  show ; 
O  !  jiraise.  Great  iNIaker,  to  thine  art ! 

And  thanks,  warm  bursting  from  my  heart ! 

But  ah  !  for  whom  011  earth  below 
Smiles  she,  attired  in  beauty,  so? 

()  God  !  might  1  have  ne’er  been  born, 

Ne’er  seen  thv  blissful  light  of  morn, 

H  not Jor  rne^  in  beauty,  s(», 

Smiles  she,  that  fair  one  whom  I  know! 
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SPECIMEN  OF  COMPOSITION  BY  STEAM. 
fo  the  Editor  of  ‘‘  The  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal'* 

SiRi 

Your  ‘‘  Proposals  for  an  Entire  Change  in  the  Nature 
of  Things,”  suggested  to  me  a  variety  in  the  adaptation 
of  steam,  which  I  consider  of  the  very  greatest  import- 
ance,  and  by  which  the  labour  of  mental  exertion  will 
be  superseded  for  ever.  I  have  invented,  sir,  a  self-com¬ 
posing  steam-engine,  which  is  capable  of  producing  se¬ 
ven  hundred  sentences  per  hour,  on  any  given  subject ; 
and  as  a  specimen  of  its  efficiency,  I  have  now  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  transmating  you  a  short  essay,  on  a  highly  inte¬ 
resting  and  difficult  subject,  composed  by  my  steam-en¬ 
gine,  in  the  unusually  short  space  of  two  minutes  and  a 
half.— I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JaxMEs  Watt,  Sccundus. 


ON  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND, 

Surrounded  by  the  fawning  puerilities  of  celestial 
conglomerations,  the  human  intellect  betrays  its  deto¬ 
nating  quality  by  the  genial  origin  of  obstetric  hyaenas. 
Do  we  dread  the  corroding  tooth  of  immoral  jointure- 
houses,  or  the  fanatical  vehemence  of  Indian  jugglers, — 
how  easy  it  is  to  repose  ourselves  on  the  crater  of  Mount 
Hecla,  or  amalgamate  with  the  cupidities  of  thunder¬ 
struck  archbishops.  Away,  then,  with  the  iniquities  of 
despotic  washerwomen  !  Away  with  the  devouring  ten¬ 
derness  of  Blackwood’s  menstrual  3Iagazine  !  For  this 
did  George  the  Fourth  lead  on  the  Renfrewshire  militia 
into  so  many  monastic  nuisances  ?  For  this  did  Sir 
Walter  Scott  rebel  against  the  concatenated  vicissitudes 
of  paper  currency,  and  oppress,  with  nosological  exac¬ 
tions,  the  inhabitants  of  Annandale  ?  Let  the  timid  \Yel- 
lington  but  plant  his  foot  upon  the  summit  of  Port  Hope- 
toun,  and  the  cemeteries  of  Parisian  volcanoes  will  prove 
the  ablest  guarantees  of  our  national  expenditure.  In 
sober  truth,  none  but  irrational  antipodes,  or  Rosicrucian 
fishmongers,  would  ever  prognosticate  the  ruin  of  Semi- 
ramis,  or  forebode  the  downfall  of  anatomy. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject.  Granting  that  the  Mo- 
saical  stenography  exhibits  all  the  turbulence  of  fashion¬ 
able  entities ;  granting  that  an  ephemeral  eternity  can 
isolate  the  fragrance  of  obstreperous  parallelograms, — 
does  it  follow,  from  such  parenthetical  premises,  that  the 
crural  coincidences  must  refrigerate  the  longitudinal  vis¬ 
tas  of  Turkish  Ambassadors  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  ap¬ 
prehend  it  to  be  demonstratively  interpenetrated,  that 
every  peripatetic  symposium  must  coagulate  the  far¬ 
fetched  hyperboles  that  spring  from  vernal  desolation, 
or  irradiate  the  centrifugal  beauty  of  Circassian  oligar¬ 
chies.  Who  can  deny  the  justness  of  this  conclusion,  if 
the  symmetrical  ordinances  of  clerical  contiguity  are  once 
brought  into  contrast  with  the  Presbyterian  stocking- 
holders,  rioting  in  luxurious  contumacy,  or  irritated  by 
antenuptial  fumigations  ?  It  has  been  said  by  a  learned 
author,  that  the  repertories  of  Iconoclastical  enthusiasm 
had  been  syncopated  by  exasperating  effluvia,  and  tri¬ 
turated  by  epicurean  paradoxes;  but  I  contemn  this  com- 
Rientary  upon  syntactical  phenomena,  and  abominate  the 
granulating  excoriations  that  converge  from  terselated 
As  the  magniloquent  poet  has  carnivorously 

“  Wherever  life  its  varied  essence  throws, 

I  here  is  satiety  when  lobsters  come  ; 

■flydras  are  swallowed  faster  than  the  rose. 


w  awaimweo  lasier  man  me  rose, 

Beauty  expires,  and  artichokes  are  dumb  !” 


did  then,  I  shall  simply  remark,  that  never 

the  gastronomy  more  illustriously  salivate 

^  ghastly  aldermen  than  upon  that  brilliant 
Oh,  when  all  eyes  were  mystified  by  convolving 


manufacturers,  and  stupified  by  the  united  energies  of 
Persian  satrapies,  and  universal  annihilation. 

ADVERTISE3IENT. 

The  Patentee  begs  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  the  terms  on  which  he  hires  out  the  machine  by 
which  the  above  speciiiun  was  composed. 

liove  songs,  and  poems  in  the  style  of  Moore,  6d.  ptT 
stanza. 

Wave  ley  novels,  10s.  per  cwt. 

Fashionable  and  sentimental  novels,  such  as  Tre¬ 
maine,”  Almack’s,”  The  Disowned,”  &c.,  by  the 
hour  or  piece. 

Tragedies,  7^d.  per  act. 

Essays  on  phrenology,  gratis. 

Puffs  of  all  descriptions  executed  on  the  shortest  no¬ 
tice. 

Articles  for  the  Reviews  and  ^Magazines  on  very  rea¬ 
sonable  terms. 

Speeches,  upon  any  side  of  the  question,  from  2d-  to 
4d.  each. 

Liberal  discount  allowed  to  Irish  Orators,  and  IMem- 
bers  of  Parliament  who  make  it  a  rule  to  vote  in  the 
minority. 


LETTERS  FROM  OXFORD. 

No.  I. 

Mr  Editor, — The  last  term  at  this  great  seat  of 
learning  has  not  been  productive  of  much  which  is  likely 
to  attract  your  Scottish  readers.  An  English  Univer¬ 
sity  is  so  different  in  its  whole  form  and  system  from 
any  thing  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  that 
they  would  neither  understand  nor  relish  the  academic 
details  which  excite  interest  here.  Even  of  the  place 
and  its  external  aspect  they  can  form  but  a  slight  con¬ 
ception,  till  they  have  seen  it.  There  is  something 
overpoweringly  imposing  and  venerable  about  it,  of 
which  no  other  place  can  give  an  idea  ;  and,  least  of  all, 
any  of  our  Scotch  Universities,  with  their  one  or  two 
Colleges,  and  the  character  which  they  bear  upon  their 
fronts,  of  being  intended  entirely  for  use.  At  Oxford, 
twenty-four  Colleges  and  Halls,  besides  the  numerous 
and  splendid  University  buildings,  with  their  groves  and 
gardens,  and  avenues  of  majestic  trees,  and  branches 
and  windings  numberless  of  classic  streams,  give  the 
place  an  indescribable  aspect  of  lordliness  and  repose, 
and  make  the  town  appear  as  if  less  intended  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  uses  of  humanity,  than  any  other  you  can  meet 
with.  The  same  idea  which  the  aspect  of  the  city  ex¬ 
cites  is  reflected  from  the  appearance  of  the  population, 
of  which,  the  most  striking  feature  to  a  stranger  is  the 
multitude  of  strange  and  obsolete  dresses  which  meet  the 
eye  in  all  their  mystical  variety  of  forms  and  ornaments, 
more  unintelligible  than  those  contained  in  Aaron’s 
wardrobe,  or  the  old  Hainan’s  vestry.” 

But  I  must  not  entertain  you  with  the  picturesque 
when  you  ask  for  the  literary.  I  fear  that  you  in  Scot¬ 
land  have  rathjr  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  general  lite¬ 
rature  and  erudition  of  (ixford.  To  say  the  truth,  the 
Oxonian  system  of  education,  viewed  merely  as  a  process 
of  general  instruction,  abstractedly  from  its  endowments 
and  means  of  learned  leisure,  is,  as  the  world  is  beginning 
to  find  out,  exceedingly  deficient — and  that  both  in  respect 
of  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  education.  In  regard  to 
the  former  point,  there  are  absolutely  not  the  means  in 
Oxford  of  a  complete  and  liberal  education,  even  for  those 
wlioare  inclined  to  make  use  of  them — the  only  branch  of 
study  for  which  there  are  at  all  adequate  appliances 
provided,  being  the  classical  department.  And  even  in 
this  department  tne  celebrity  of  Oxford  does  not  seem  to 
depend  on  any  peculiar  efficiency  in  the  meclianism  of 
instruction  viewed  in  itself;  but  on  the  inducements 
held  out  in  the  way  of  distinctions  and  raw'ards  to  pro- 
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ficiency  in  the  first  iinstance,  and  then  to  the  establish¬ 
ments  which  it  possesses  for  the  support  of  a  number  of 
individuals,  whose  sole  ])rofession  is  literature,  among 
whom  it  were  strange  if  one  or  two  should  not  be  found 
who  turned  out  enthusiasts  in  tlieir  profession  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  nothing  else  to  attend  to,  at  length  became  really 
profound  and  erudite  scholars.  This  seems  the  true 
secret  of  Oxonian  erudition — not  that,  as  a  body,  the  men 
brought  up  at  Oxford  are  more  learned,  far  less  better 
informed,  than  the  men  educated  at  Edinburgh  —but 
that  Oxford  does  not,  like  Edinburgh,  let  her  choice 
scholars  go  just  at  the  moment  when  they  have  got 
over  the  preliminaries — when  they  have  acquired  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  tools — and  might,  if  they  were  not  called 
away  to  active  service  in  life,  begin  to  explore  the  ar¬ 
cana,  and  become  initiated  into  the  greater  mysteries. 
Set  up  a  hundred  or  two  fat  sinecures  in  Edinburgh  for 
learned  men  as  such,  and  out  of  the  hundred  you  will 
certainly  find  one  or  two  in  a  generation,  who  will  turn 
these  sinecures  to  their  intended  use — the  undisturbed 
cultivation  of  erudite  research,  and  acquisition  of  deep 
scholarship.  Whether  the  gain  be  worthy  of  the  price 
is  another  question  ;  but  that  is  the  way,  if  the  Royal 
Commission  will  have  it  so,  to  turn  Edinburgh  into  an 
Oxford — let  them  endow  a  score  or  two  of  rich  fellow¬ 
ships— and  make  the  passport  to  them  a  distinguished 
degree.  The  examinations  for  degrees  this  term  at  Ox¬ 
ford  have  cither  been  very  scarce,  or  the  examinees 
very  ill-prepared.  Out  of  more  than  a  hundred  who 
went  up  to  the  schools,  only  four  have  taken  a  first  class, 
—a  smaller  proportion  than  is  recollected  tor  many  years 
back.  The  vacant  chair  of  Oriental  languages  has  been 
filled  up  with  a  Mr  Pusey,  fellow  of  Oriel, — a  young 
man  of  wonderful  acquirements  as  a  linguist.  He  wrote 
an  account  lately  of  the  German  theology,  in  which  he 
is  profoundly  versed,  in  answer  to  the  work  of  iMr  Rose 
of  Cambridge,  on  the  same  subject.  This  book  contains 
a  vast  quantity  of  valuable  information  ;  but  its  author 
is  rather  too  much  Teutonicised  to  suit  an  English 
taste. 

The  only  publications  of  any  note  which  have  issued 
from  the  Oxford  press  during  the  last  term  are  Cramer’s 
Geography  of  Greece, — a  work,  like  his  Italy,  of  great 
research  and  minuteness; — and  JMills’  University  tSer- 
mons, — a  set  of  rather  learned  and  ingenious  disquisi¬ 
tions  on  the  belief  of  a  future  state.  The  Oriel  men, 
as  you  have  no  doubt  heard,  are  getting  up  a  review, 
which  they  intend  to  pitch  against  the  Quarterly.  What 
their  ground  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  latter  is,  I  do  not 
know,  unless  it  be,  that  it  is  edited  by  a  Scotchman,  and 
that  it  has  of  late  been  rather  less  opposed  to  innovations 
than  of  old.  Rlanco  White  is  to  be  the  nominal  editor 
of  the  new  Review,  though  the  principal  management, 
it  is  supposed,  will  belong  to  Dr  Whately,  Principal  of 
Alban  Hall, — one  of  the  ablest  men  in  Oxford, — whose 
deleiice  of  Aristotle  against  tlie  Scotch  metaphysicians, 
by  the  by,  ought  to  be  known  in  Scotland,  and  either 
answered,  or  acknowledged  to  be  triumphant. 

Oxford,  Dec.  17,  ld28. 


FINE  ARTS. 


ON  PORTRAIT  PAINTING. 

B\f  Dr  McmeSy  Author  of  the  “  Life  of  Canovaf  <J;c. 

“  Blessed  be  the  Art  that  can  immortalize, — 

The  Art  that  bailies  Time’s  tyrannic  claim.” 

A31ONG  the  causes,  real  or  imaginary,  assumed  as  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  progress  of  British  art,  that  most  frequent¬ 
ly  brought  forward  is  the  prevalence  of  portait  painting. 
It  may  prove,  then,  not  altogether  uninteresting  can¬ 
didly  to  inquire  how  far  this  opinion  is  well  founded. 
This  examination  must  necessarily  embrace  the  two 


following  topics in  what  respect  this  branch  can  be 
ranged  in  a  subordinate  class  of  art ; — and  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  assertion  so  often  repeated  is  just,  that  portrait 
disqualities  for  the  attainment  of  eminence  in  the  histo¬ 
rical  or  grand  style  of  painting. 

With  regard  to  the  first  subject  of  investigation  ;  if 
the  merit,  and  consequent  rank,  of  any  work  of  art,  is  to 
be  estimated  by  the  effect  produced  upon  the  mind,  it 
will  admit  of  quesiion  whether  portraiture  be  not  supe¬ 
rior  to  history.  Nor  is  this  mode  of  decision  an  ap¬ 
peal  fiom  principle,  as  might  be  said,  to  the  voice  of  the 
many.  It  is  an  appeal  fiom  the  trammels  of  conven¬ 
tional  criticism, — from  the  mazes  of  metaphysical  taste, 

— to  natural  feeling  and  unsophisticated  judgment, _ to 

common  sense, 

Quern  penes  abitriiim  est,  et  jus,  et  norma. 

But  to  obviate  entirely,  this  supp  ised  and  only  objec¬ 
tion  ;  the  feelings  addressed  in  a  well-painted  portrait 
are  the  best  and  the  most  refined  of  the  h  uman  lieart.  The 
canvass,  breathing  with  those  lineaments  on  which  we 
have  hung  with  respect  and  affection — with  veneration 
and  love,  presents  an  object  grateful  and  affecting  be¬ 
yond  every  other  that  art  lan  exhibit. 

‘‘  And  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  free, 

While  I  can  view  this  mimic  sliow  of  thee. 

Time  has  hut  half  succeeded  in  his  theft: 

Thyself  removed— til y  power  to  solace  left.” 

Nor  are  these  partial  feelings  awakened  merely  by 
individual  circumstances.  When  a  portrait  belongs 
to  posterity,  the  feelings  too  belong  to  immortality  ;  the 
pencil  then  employs  an  universal  language,  addressing 
the  taste,  the  energy,  the  virtue  of  each  succeeding  age. 

Supposing  it  now  possible  to  recover  some  master¬ 
piece  of  Grecian  art,  which  single  picture  would  enjoy 
the  general  preference  ?  We  apprehend  not  a  tablet, 
enriched  even  by  the  exquisite  finiah  of  Zeuxis,  or  tr;e 
glowing  colours  of  Parriiasius,  or  the  deep  pathos  of 
Timanthes,  or  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Apeiles  him¬ 
self.  The  earlier  labours  in  the  poccilc  w'ould  raise  the 
general  wish  ;  for  here  Polygnotus  had  depicted,  from 
the  living  originals,  the  heroes  who  defended — the  legis- 
lators  who  enlightened  united  Greece,  during  the  most 
glorious  period  in  her  moral  history.  Or  to  put  a  case 
yet  more  home-felt :  When  centuries  shall  have  harmo¬ 
nised  the  jarring  elements  of  history  into  the  brief  nar¬ 
rative  which  will  embalm  whatever  is  truly  great  and 
precious  in  the  events  or  characters  of  these  our  times — 
when,  it  may  be,  the  splendour  of  art  and  the  light  ot‘ 
liberty  have  arisen  on  a  new  hemisphere,  leaving  in  ig¬ 
norance  and  despotism  those  regions  of  Europe  once  in¬ 
structed  and  free, — what  collection  of  English  art  will 
then  be  most  regretted  ?  Would  it  not  be  such  an  one 
as  is  now  forming  by  his  Majesty — a  design  worthy  ot 
royal  munificence  and  taste — where,  as  within  some  con¬ 
secrated  shrine — a  school  of  future  virtue  and  enterprise 
— are  to  be  assembled  the  silent,  yet  eloquent  Ibrms, 
representatives  of  the  valour,  the  learning  and  patriot¬ 
ism,  the  wisdom  and  genius,  of  our  native  land  ? 

We  need  advocate  no  farther  the  moraldignity  ofan  art, 
which  multiplies  the  eternity  of  that  which  cannot  die — 
which  addresses  the  tenderest  and  the  noblest  principles 
of  our  nature.  Nor  are  these  emotions,  as  has  been  said, 
separate  and  apart  from  the  object  that  calls  them  forth. 
An  historical  painting, — a  group  of  sculpture, — every 
eflbrt  of  art  capable  of  touching  the  feelings,  derives 
this  power  from  association  ;  and  that  work  is  the  most 
perfect  which  most  cordially  sympathises  with  the  as¬ 
sociated  sentiment — which  flings  its  instant  brightness 
or  gloom  over  the  imagery  of  memory. 

Now,  in  the  dignity  and  legitimacy  of  the  means,  the 
second  subject  of  inquiry,  by  which  itseft'ects  are  wrought,  l 
portrait  painting  is  neiiher  inferior  nor  opposed  to  his-  I 
tory.  Anch  io  son  pittorCy  may  with  justice  be  the  boast 
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of  the  artist  in  either  department.  The  means  which 
imitative  art  employs  are  twofold  ;  peculiar  to  individual 
modes  of  imitation,  and  dependent  on  the  precepts  of 
universal  taste.  In  the  first,  the  colouring,  the  draw¬ 
ing.  the  management  of  light  and  shade,  the  grandeur 
of  the  masses,  the  breadth  of  parts — all  the  essentials,  in 
short,  of  the  grand  in  practical  art,  a  portrait,  admi¬ 
rable  as  a  work  of  genius,  exhibits  the  same  excellences, 
and  these  produced  by  observance  of  the  same  principles, 
as  a  piece  of  history.  An  opinion  opposite  to  this  fact, 
and  which  confounds  greatness  of  extent  with  grandeur 
of  effect,  appears  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  ir¬ 
relevant  remark  on  the  subject  now  considered.  True 
grandeur  in  a  work  of  art,  however,  is  a  principle  pure 
and  independent,  which  must  exist,  and  will  be  found,  in 
every  work  of  excellence,  of  whatever  magnitude. 

In  those  beauties,  again,  common  to  all  the  modes 
of  imitation,  which  in  all  constitute  the  “  to  xa^ov  xa» 
ayaflov”  of  universal  art,  portrait,  in  its  true  excellence, 
must  partake  equally  with  historical  works.  If  intellec¬ 
tuality  and  expression — the  animating,  the  informing 
principles  of  painting — be  regarded,  where  are  these  more 
finely  developed,  than  in  the  countenance  of  genius  or 
feeling,  when  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  master  ?  Such  a 
picture  is  the  portraiture  of  the  soul — the  nearest  approach 
which  the  material  can  make  to  the  intellectual  world. 
Here  the  pencil  must  be  guided  by  the  most  exquisite 
science,  and  the  loftiest  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  even 
more  acute  discernment,  more  refined  knowledge,  of  the 
human  heart,  is  required,  thus  to  embody  the  calm  habi¬ 
tudes  of  the  mind  in  serenity  and  repose,  than  to  express 
the  more  turbulent  effects  of  passion,  the  frequent  theme 
of  history. 

But,  after  all,  what  is  historical  painting  ?  Is  it  not 
portraiture  ?  and  are  not  its  merits  in  proportion  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  delineation  in  the  manners,  the  characters, 
the  general  spirit  of  the  times  to  which  it  belongs  ? 
Does  fancy  claim  the  subject  ?  still  the  constituents  are 
portraits  of  nature,  and  the  whole  is  combined  by  the 
laws  of  this  very  imitation.  Here,  indeed,  in  the  com¬ 
position  and  arrangement  of  his  materials,  the  historical 
painter  exerts  a  greater  latitude  of  creative  power.  This, 
however,  arises  from  the  greater  variety,  not  the  superior 
excellence,  of  materials  or  of  his  principles.  Grace  more 
frc^quently  bounds  the  simple  composition  of  the  portrait. 
Both,  however,  are  essentially  the  same  art — the  art  of 
representing  nature  ;  and  each  attains  this,  its  scope  and 
aim,  as  this  imitation  is  accomplished.  And  it  is  more 
immediate  intercourse  with  this,  the  sole  and  primitive 
source  of  all  beauty  and  truth,  which  renders  the  science 
of  portrait  painting  the  most  valuable  corrective  of  all 
conventional  art — the  best  preparative  for  the  loftiest 
exercises  of  imagination.  This  the  whole  history  of  art 
evinces.  The  only  approaches  to  nature,  in  the  arts  of 
%ypt,  are  to  be  found  in  the  colossal  heads — as  that  of 
Memnon — which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  were 
portraits.  In  Greece,  their  theory  of  the  ideal,  and  their 
canons  of  proportion,  were  deduced  from  the  study  of 
individual  nature,  as  in  portraits.  Sculpture,  in  fact, 
began  to  advance  with  ease  and  certainty  only  after  the 
introduction  of  Iconic  statues,  or  portraits.  The  Homan 
school  attained  originality,  and  came  in  contact  with 
truth  and  beauty,  only  in  portraits.  In  modern  times, 
with  the  exception  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  best  portrait 
have  been  the  best  historical  painters.  Raphaers  Trans- 
hguration  belong  not  more  to  the  grand  style  of  art, 
than  his  portrait  of  Julius.  In  the  schools,  now,  of 
rrance  and  Italy,  we  find  every  thing  which  theory  and 
he  antique  can  give — fine  drawing,  correct  proportion 

but  that  which  portrait  could  give,  feeling  and  the 
paccs  of  natural  expression  are  wanting.  In  the  Eng- 

n  there  is  feeling — there  is  truth — character _ 

*  1  the  inexpressible  charms  of  nature.  Let  patrons  do 

e  rest,  and  we  shall  have  liistorical  paintings,  like  our 
portmits,  superior  to  every  thing  in  living  art. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


NATURE. 

Hrj  Allan  Cunningham, 

O,  N  ATURE  !  holy,  meek,  and  mild, 

Thou  dweller  on  the  mountain  wild  ; 

Thou  haunter  of  the  lonesome  w(H)d  ; 

Thou  wanderer  by  the  secret  flood ; 

Thou  lover  of  the  daisied  sod, 

Where  Spring’s  white  foot  hath  lately  trod ; 
Finder  of  flowers  fresh-sprung  and  new, 

Where  sunshine  comes  to  seek  the  dew  ; 

Twiner  of  bowers  for  lovers  meet ; 

Smoother  of  sods  for  poets’  feet ; 

T  hr  ice-sainted  matron  !  in  whose  face, 

W  ho  looks  in  love  will  light  on  grace  ; 
Far-worshipp’d  goddess  !  one  who  gives 
Her  love  to  him  who  wisely  lives  ; — 

O  !  take  my  hand,  and  place  me  ou 
The  daisied  footstool  of  thy  throne  ; 

And  pass  before  my  darken’d  sight 
Thy  hand,  which  lets  in  charmed  light; 

And  touch  my  soul,  and  let  me  see 
Th  e  ways  of  God,  fair  dame,  in  thee. 

Or  lead  me  forth  o’er  dales  and  meads, 

Even  as  her  child  the  mother  leads; 

Where  corn,  yet  milk  in  its  green  ears. 

The  dew  upon  its  shot  blade  bears ; 

Where  blooming  clover  grows,  and  where 
She  licks  her  scented  foot,  the  hare ; 

Where  twin-nuts  cluster  thick,  and  springs 
The  thistle  with  ten  thousand  stings  ; 
Untrodden  flowers  and  unpruned  trees. 
Gladden’d  with  songs  of  birds  and  bees  ; 

The  ring  where  last  the  fairies  danced— 

The  place  where  dank  Will  latest  glanced— 

The  tower  round  which  the  magic  shell 
Of  minstrel  threw  its  lasting  spell — 

The  stream  that  steals  its  way  along, 

To  glory  consecrate  by  song  : 

And  while  we  saunter,  let  thy  speech 
God’s  glory  and  his  goodness  preach. 

Or,  when  the  sun  sinks,  and  the  bright 
Round  moon  sheds  down  her  lust’rous  light ; 
When  larks  leave  song,  and  men  leave  toiling ; 
And  hearths  burn  clear,  and  maids  are  smiling; 
When  hoary  hinds,  with  rustic  saws. 

Lay  down  to  youth  thy  golden  laws ; 

And  beauty  is  her  wet  cheek  laying 
To  her  sweet  child,  and  silent  praying : 

With  Thee  in  hallow’d  mood  I’ll  go, 

Through  scenes  of  gladness  or  of  woe  ; 

Thy  looks  inspired,  thy  chasten’d  speech. 

Me  more  than  man  hath  taught,  shall  teach  ; 
And  much  that’s  gross,  and  more  that’s  vain, 

As  chaff  from  corn,  shall  leave  my  strain. 

I  feel  thy  presence  and  thy  power. 

As  feels  the  rain  yon  parched  flower ; 

It  lifts  its  head,  spreads  forth  its  bloom, 

Smiles  to  the  sky,  and  sheds  [lerfume. 

A  child  of  woe,  sprung  from  the  clod. 

Through  Thee  seeks  to  ascend  to  God. 
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THE  HOUR  OF  SLEEP. 

By  John  Malcolm^  Esq. 

When  Re.oson  sleeps,  and  Fancy  wakes. 

Far  over  mount  ami  sea, 

My  soul — a  nightly  wamlerer — takes 
Iler  lonely  walks  with  thee  ; — 

I  And  meets  thee,  as  we  met  of  yore, 

I  By  whispering  woods  and  silvery  streams, 

Upon  the  calm  and  shadowy  shore 
That  rises  on  my  dreams. 

There — while  in  visions  of  the  night 
With  thee  my  spirit  strays, 

Amid  the  land,  and  in  the  light 
Of  long-lost  yesterdays — 

Fair  things  that  fled  life’s  early  path, 

And  left  a  desert  gap  around — 

The  flowers  and  feelings  sunk  in  death. 

And  mourn’d  as  lost — are  found. 

And  there,  thy  sad  sweet  smile  still  glows, 
And  doth  thy  cheek  illume, 

That  wears  the  image  of  the  rose. 

Now  blench’d  within  tlie  tomb  ; 

And  thy  soft  voice,  to  silence  long 

Gone  down  from  earth,  my  spirit  hezu*s— 
Like  the  sweet  memory  of  a  song, 

Echoed  from  other  years. 

Oh,  why  are  dreams  so  blissful  given 
To  charm  the  hours  of  sleeji — 

To  soothe  us  with  a  gleam  of  Heaven, 

'i'hen  leave  to  w'ake  and  weej»  ? 

Why  is  the  lost  one’s  memory  dear. 

If  it  hut  haunts  the  heart  in  vain— 

If  friends  by  death  are  sever’d  here, 

Never  to  meet  again  ? 

THE  VALE  OF  PEACE. 

A  SABBATH  SCENE. 

By  P/ofessur  Wilson. 

Divinely  silent  as  a  ])icture  steej/d 
In  dewy  morning-prime,  by  heavenly  art 
Of  some  great  poet-painter,  wliile  he  wooed. 

As  if  she  were  a  spirit  who  felt  his  love. 

Hush’d  Nature,  as  she  slumber’d  beautiful 
Dreaming,  or  waking  beautiful  from  dreams! 

Even  so  divinely  silent  in  the  sun. 

Who  had  dropt  his  cloud-reUnue  in  the  sea. 

And  up  the  blue  vault  journey’<l  lingeringly, 

Mihl  ns  the  moon  to  homeward  reapers  dear. 

And  all  unda/zling,  though  the  dawn  grew  day. 

As  unto  lover’s  eyes  the  evening-star  ! 

Even  so  divinely  silent,  while  my  soul 
Lived  in  mine  eyes,  all  other  seiisis  shut 
In  short  oblivion,  with  its  Sabbath-calm 
Of  lights  and  shadows  lay  tlie  Vale  of  Peace  ! 

The  Vale  of  Peace  !  A  tramiuillizing  sound  ! 
Haply  so  named  in  the  old  forgottt'ii  time, 

By  pensive  minstrel,  haitniig  his  glad  way 
Through  the  thin  solitudes — now  at  the  door 
Of  hut  or  shieling  on  the  mountain-side, 

With  verse  to  stmie  romantic  roundelay 
Accordant,  voice  and  hand  in  unison, 

('harming  the  solitary  mother,  left 

With  her  mute  infant,  while  her  husband  plied 

His  work  in  far-olf  woods  ;~now  in  the  midst 

Of  numerous  merriment  on  the  village  green, 

'Phroned,  a  magician,  on  the  topmost  step 

Of  all  the  llight,  beneath  the  old  Stone-C’ross 

'Phat  grandly  cleaved  in  twain  the  golden  mass 

Of  sunset,  with  a  ileeper  mystery 

'Phan  hangs  round  all  the  luminous  orbs  of  Heaven  ! 


The  Vale  of  Peace  !  and  it  was  Sabbath-morn  ! 
And  at  my  side,  pausing  whene’er  I  paused, 

And  moving  on  whene’er  I  moved,  a  Spirit 
livelier  than  Nymph  or  Goddess  of  the  Dawn, 
C’reated  in  his  slet‘i>  by  some  young  Greek, 

Beside  that  famous  fount  of  Ciustaly 

Stretched  in  day-dreams  beneath  the  olive  shade— 

O  !  lovelier  far  that  Spirit  I  Imr  her  face. 

Composed  of  mortal  beauty,  seemed  immortal ! 

So  felt  lier  father,  as  the  holy  light 

Of  tliat  still  Sabbath-morn,  so  sad  and  sweet. 

Visited  her  eyes,  her  cheeks,  her  brow,  her  hair, 

And,  to  my  heart,  seemed  all  reflected  hack 
On  the  green  earth,  and  on  the  blue  profound 
Of  God’s  own  gracious  skies ! 

“  The  Vale  of  Peace  !” 
Breathed  she,  with  that  low  voice  so  musical,— 

That  voice  of  hers,  so  like  an  echo  brought 
From  far, — yet  as  familiarly  distinct 
As  words  of  fancy- fraught  soliloquy 
By  wandering  poet  murmured  in  the  woods 
To  his  own  ear,— none  other  by  to  hear 
I’he  fragments  of  his  song,  but  forest-birds,— 

The  rustling  robin  reilbreast  near  his  nest. 

In  spring  and  summer  shy  of  human  life 
By  the  sweet  ingrate  through  the  snows  beloved ! 

Or  cushat  moaning,— (is  it  joy  or  grief?) 

Hid  in  some  yew-tree  many  centuries  old  ! 

“  The  Vale  of  Peace  !”  my  rose-lipped  Margaret 
breathed 

Once  more,  so  close  unto  my  heart  I  felt 
The  fine  faint  fragrant  sigh  from  Paradise; 

Nor  ever  floated  up  and  down  the  air. 

In  sunshine  shivering  to  the  zephyr’s  wing. 
Rose-leaves  more  liglitly,  in  their  balminess, 

'Phan  did  the  tones  of  her  repeated  voice. 

Rising  and  falling,— wavering  and  away, — 

Pkach  time  more  eloquent  of  innocent  bliss  ! 

On  a  soft  sofa  of  the  unhewn  rock 
We  sat  us  down,  within  a  natural  niche, 

O’ergrown  with  emerald  velvet, — such  a  depth 
Ol*  moss  had  gathered  there  from  year  to  year,— 
While  overhea<l,  and  but  few  yards  aside, 

Kept  dinning  cejiseless  in  the  solitude, 

'Phe  tiny  cataract  of  a  lucid  rill 

Breathed  from  a  clear  loch,  up  among  the  braes,— 

Whose  sj»ray,  like  pearls  in  mist,  empurpled  bright 

The  flowers,  on  which  the  mountain-bees  hung  mute 

Amid  that  watery  murmur, — or  at  once 

Capriciously  forsaking  their  sweet  prisons 

In  the  many-celled  foxglove,  boomed  away, 

'Phrough  sunshine,  like  to  fairy  humming-birds, 

'Po  their  ground  hives,  or  other  balmier  wilds. 

With  her,  the  loved,  the  good,  the  beautiful. 

Sitting  by  my  side, — almost  within  my  arms, — 

A  desert  had  been  Eden,  and  the  spring 
Buried  the  winter  in  a  flush  of  flowers  ; 

But  Sabbath-morn  shone  on  'Phe  Vale  of  Peace  ; 
Nor  in  broad  Scotland  a  more  ]»leasant  place 
Wakes  to  the  rising  sun  ;  nor,  as  he  sets, 

Fades  lovelier  in  the  fading  light — though  wind 
Away  away  ten  thousand  glorious  glens 
With  their  long  sounding  liollows  up  among 
'Phe  regions  4)f  the  everlasting  snow, 

Encbising  many  a  nameless  noc»k,  unknown 
But  to  the  hunter,  as  he  stidks  the  deer, 

Or  poet  seeking  in  the  farthest  dejUh 
Of  solitude  remoteness  farther  still — 

N4M)ks  of  such  perfect  beauty,  that  one  tree. 

One  rock  where  broom  and  heather  glow  together, 

One  grove  of  the  wide- waving  lady-fern. 

Would  there  l>e  missed,  if  by  some  magic  wand 
Wafted  otf  dreamily  from  his  musing  eyes, 

And  the  wliole  spirit  of  the  wilderness 
Changed,  because  that  was  gone  ! 

She  gazed  and  gazed. 

My  happy  chihl,  and,  in  her  happiness 
Deepen’d  tlie  beauty  of  'Phe  Vale  of  Peace  ! 
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Kot  many  tears,— and  they  were  teai*s  of  joy, 

Orpitv,— ^’«r  her  fellow- Christians  seen 
Smiling  or  weeping,  or  for  creatures  dumb 
In  their  mysterious  passion,  had  her  eyes 
Ever  bediinm’d  ;  and  then  the  dewy  rays. 

In  their  large  orbs,  a  more  delightful  kiss 
Diffused  upon  her  father’s  lips,  that  touch’d 
Those  holy  shrines  of  feeling  and  of  thought. 

But  now  fast  fell  her  tears, — she  knew  not  why, 

And  a  long  sigh  betray’d  th’  excess  of  bliss 
Disturbing  her  young  heart !  Up  rose  the  lark. 

And  with  it  carried  Margaret’s  hymns  to  heaven. 
While  she  herself  was  mute  !  Watching  the  bird, 

She  held  her  pale  face  up  to  the  blue  skies. 

Bright  in  its  paleness,  as  the  sunshine  fell 
Lovingly  on  those  delicate  lineaments  ; 

And  I  might  be  forgiven,  if  then  I  saw 
In  that  her  trance  of  rajd  beatitude, 

A  radiant  angel  in  a  child  of  clay. 

With  the  descending  lark  her  soul  return’d 
To  earth  ;  and,  as  beneath  a  tufted  clod 
Of  the  young  braird,  alighting  by  its  nest, 

The  song  of  that  aerial  chorister 

Ceased  on  a  sudden,  to  the  homes  of  earth 

Mv  Margaret’s  heart,  w  ith  all  its  sympathies. 

Went  yearning,  while  her  glistening  eyes  did  range 
The  Vale  of  Peace,  from  the  first  house  that  smiled 
On  the  green  mount  beneath  it’s  sheltering  tree, 

A  few  gay  fields  beyond  the  light- railed  bridge. 

To  the  dim  hut,  that,  almost  like  a  haze 
Of  steady  va])Our,  ’mid  the  heathery  copse, 

Speck’d  the  far  mountain  side. 

‘‘  Yes,  my  dear  child! 

To  your  young  eyes  that  farm  is  beuuti  ful. 

That  Farm-house  cresting  there  the  sunny  knoll 
With  its  old  ivied  chimneys,  its  green  roof 
Shelter’d  beneath  a  roof  far  greener  still. 

The  Plane-tree’s  roof,  wdiose  honied  umbnage  hums 
nVe  hear  it  now)  with  many  a  hive  of  bees. 

Come  from  afar  ;  yet  loud  as  is  the  hum. 

Like  soften’d  thunder,  hark  !  you  hear  tlie  cooing 
Of  the  glad  doves,  and  lo  !  you  see  them  move 
With  purpling  necks,  and  bosoms  sw'elling  ])roud 
Upon  the  shaded  thatch  !  The  streamlet  flow’s 
Round  and  all  round  that  sweet  Peninsula, 

Bathing  the  low  holms  in  undying  green. 

Where  the  slow  cattle  feed  ;  or  needful  grain. 

Greener  than  greenest  herbage,  soothes  the  eye 
And  heart  together,  promising  to  man. 

Who  prays  for  it  to  God,  his  daily  bread  ! 

Yet  sorrow  visiteth  this  w’orld  of  Sin 
In  the  most  peaceful  places  ;  and  the  dews. 

At  morn  and  evening  dropping  from  that  tree 
On  the  rich  mosses  of  that  burnish’d  roof. 

Have  fallen  not  so  frecpient  or  so  fast 

As  human  tears,  around  the  dying  beds 

Spread  on  those  lowly  floors  1  The  mother  brought 

Consumption  in  her  bhmd,  while  yet  a  Bride, 

To  thjit  delightful  dw’elling  ;  and  the  veins 
Of  all  her  family  kept  the  mortal  taint. 

Both  sons  and  daughters,  hid  beneath  a  skin 
As  pure  as  snow,  w  hile  auburn  ringlets  w’aved 
O  er  every  manly,  every  feminine  brow, 

A  household,  by  the  hearth  or  in  the  air, 

1  be  Glory  and  tiie  Beauty  of  the  Vale  ! 
ror  many  years  she  linger’d — still  reviving 
As  the  wild  fiou’ers  revived,  but  every  spring 
Beheld  her  weak  and  w’eaker,  as  she  w’alked 
Bown  to  the  kirk  with  her  bright  family, 
rp  mild  Sabbaths,  or  on  w<»rking  days 
ending  the  house-affairs,  or  sitting  calm 
mong  her  offspring  round  the  blinking  hearth, 
t  evening,  with  the  Bible  on  her  knees  ! 

Je  died!  and  of  her  duteous  children  grown 
o  prime  of  life’s  estate,  one  every  year, 

I  years  follow’ing,  to  the  same  low’n  spot, 

\Vh  nook  of  the  small  burial-jilaee, 

Th  their  kindred  slept,  Avere  duly  borne  ! 

sons,  two  daughters  fair  as  morn, 
glad  May-day  came  round  !  A  F’estival, 


Long,  long  ago,  still  held  Avith  dance  and  song. 

When  they  AA’ere  girls  and  hoys  !  The  father  Ua’CS, 

A  grey-hair’d  man,  but  yet  not  miserable. 

Say  rather  happy,  for  tw’o  sons  survive, 

And  one  meek  daughter,  meek  as  summer  pa’C 
When  dews  are  falling,  and  the  linnet  sings. 

Beyond  his  hour,  to  hail  the  PA  ening  Star ! 

The  old  man  looks  unto  a  lonely  life 
In  th’  unbefriended  future  !  Say  it  not ! 

Not  un befriended — since,  for  such  as  he. 

And  others  Avho  in  guilt  have  found  their  grief, 

^  His  life  has  still  been  blameless  before  men. 

Though  frail  in  purer  eyes,)  that  Infant  lay 
Within  the  loAA’ly  manger,  AA’hile  from  the  East 
The  Aviso  men  came  Avith  offerings,  and  the  voice 
Of  angels  sang  o’er  holy  Bethlehem  ! 

And  often  as  they  walk  across  the  graves. 

Unto  the  house  of  God,  the  sickly  Three,— 

To  stranger’s  eye  they  all  look  beautiful 
In  health,  for  nought  deceitful  as  decay,— 

Will  steal  a  look,  all  unobserved  by  him 
Whose  heai’t  (piakes  eA  er  for  his  children  dear. 

At  the  loAv  mounds,  Avhere  many  a  daisy  groAVS, 

Ere  long  to  smile  in  deAA’  aboA’e  their  hetads. 

Laid  by  their  brothers’  and  their  sisters’  sides. 

Their  mother  in  the  midst !  And  if  a  tear 
Will  sometimes  fall,  it  is  not  for  themselA’es, 

But  tlie  grey  head  then  stooping  ’neath  the  j)orrh 
Of  the  small  kirk  s(K)n  fill’d  Avith  sound  of  jjsalms! 
Transient  that  trance  !  for  holier  ho])es  arist* — 

The  kirk  is  fill’d  AA’ith  Av<u’shij) — Jesus  speaks— 

And  all  Aaiii  sorrow’  dies  beneath  the  Cross 

I  ceas(‘d, — and  a  Ioav  sobbing  by  my  side 
W;us  all  I  heard, — Avhen,  turning  round  her  head, 

Aly  Margaret  stroAe  to  hide  her  face;  tln*u  rising. 

She  Avalk’d  towards  the  Avaterfall,  and  dipp’d 
Her  small  hands  in  the  muriniu*,  o’er  her  broAV 
Pouring  tbeli(piid  coolness;  then  came  back. 

With  f’l  faint  smile,  and  siit  down  on  the  rock 
Beside  me  hai>]>y  in  her  sweet  return  ; 

A  smile  that  in  its  faintness  seem’d  to  say, 

“  O  Prather!  and  is  this  The  Vale  or  IV.ace?” 

I  laid  my  ai*m  around  my  daughter’s  neck, 

And  then  the  natural  tears  began  to  fiovv 
Piaster  than  ever, — but  her  grief  Avas  gone. 

And  she  aa’us  AA’eeping  in  strong  filial  lov’e; 

Haj»])y  as  the  young  linnet  in  the  broom. 

On  leaving  first  its  nest,  and  on  the  spray 
Sw  inging  in  sunshine  near  its  parent-bird. 

“  Lo<»k,  Alargaret,  toAvards  the  sun — the  joyous  east ! 
Lo  !  on  the  birken  brink  of  yonder  rill 
So  rocky,  that  no  larger  tree  may  grow 
On  the  thin  soil,  though  SAA’eetest  pasturage 
(.'reeps  round  each  crevice  of  the  cliffs,  and  sheep, 
(joatlike,  are  passing  to  and  fro  the  heights 
PA’en  as  wild  creatures.  Lo  !  an  airy  but, 

Pendied  on  the  very  summit,  one  huge  stone 
Alone  behind  it,  and  some  stunt(‘d  shrubs. 

Poor  shelter — so  it  seems — to  the  green  plat 
Before  the  door  ;  and  yet,  Avheii  storms  are  up. 

And  Avimls  are  piping  loud,  the  soften’d  blast 
Strikes  through  thes<i  shrubs  upon  the  little  pane 
In  the  clay  wall, — and  that  gigantic  pillar 
Becalms  the  roof,  ev«*n  as  a  little  skiff 
Ph’om  teinjiests  sacred  in  some  w’aveless  bay. 

'I'here  dwells  a  crone — the  oldest  of  the  old! 

H  er  life  has  j)ast  its  hundredth  year — how  long 
No  one  can  tell — not  she  herself — the  grave-stones 
Of  all  her  children,  and  her  <‘hildren’s  children, 

In  green  obliteration  long  have  lain 
Sunk  ill  tbe  kirk-yard,  and  no  chronicler 
Can  ])oint  the  place — no  chronicler  but  one, 

PAen  she  hersidf,  Avho,  bed-rid  long  ago, 

With  dim  eyes  sometimes  visits  in  her  dreams 
The  headstmie  of  the  husband  of  her  youth. 

And  reads  the  text  thereon,  for  long  long  years 

Still  legible,  till  over  aU  that  nook 

The  niatt(‘d  brambles  and  rank  hemlock  rose ; 

And  in  tlie  midst  a  bird-soAvn  seedling  thorn. 
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I  Growing  for  generations,  now  a  tree 
With  gnarled  bole,  towers  higher  than  the  kirk, 

I  In  flowering  July  like  a  hill  of  snow  ! 

For  fifty  years  have  her  thin  locks  been  grey, 

And  deaf  her  ears  as  the  deaf  stones  that  lie 
Scatter’d  around,  on  which  the  small  birds  sing 
When  spring  awakes  the  woods  ;  she  hears  them  not. 
Nor  yet  the  winter-night,  when  all  the  cliffs 
Are  torn  by  cataracts  tumbling  down  the  hills, 

I  And  heaven  is  in  an  uproar  !  Silence  shrouds 
I  Her  spirit,  and  her  palsied  body  lies 
[  Stirless  upon  the  pallet,  although  sleep 
Seems  ne’er  to  seal  her  eyes,  still  dimly  open 
I  In  their  deep  hollow  sockets,  like  a  flame 
Aye  dying,  never  dead  ! 

j  ‘‘  Beside  her  sits 

I  A  little  guardian  angel  at  her  wheel, 
j  Singing  as  cheerful  in  that  hovel  dim,— 
j  The  smoky  roof  of  rafters  almost  touching 
I  Her  golden  head,  when  rising  suddenly 
I  To  tend  tliat  ancient  phantom  on  her  bed, 

I  To  turn  her  palsied  side,  or  from  the  well, 

I  ‘That  fears  no  summer  drought,  no  winter  frost, 

'[  To  bring  that  purest  medicine  to  bedew  - 
j  Her  shri veil’d  lips,  or  wet  the  crumbled  bread, 

I  Received  religiously  in  those  bony  hands 
I  Held  up  in  mute  thanksgiving  ! — Aye  she  sings, 

I  In  that  dim  hovel  the  glad  orphan  sings 
As  cheerfully  as  soaring  lark  that  flutters’ 

At  heaven’s  own  gates,  yea,  with  a  voice  as  sweet 
As  thou  dost  sing,  my  Margaret,  when  our  house 
Is  hush’d  at  night,  and  none  but  thou  awake. 

Thou,  and  thy  parents  praying  they  may  waft 
Thy  hymnings  with  them  to  the  world  of  dreams!  ” 

I  Gently  she  laid  the  lustre  of  her  head 
'On  my  piiternal  bosom,  and  I  kiss’d 
My  daughter’s  eyes,  and  pray’d  no  bitterer  tears 
Might  ever  overflow  those  lids  beloved. 

Than  the  pure  drops  that  fell  like  dew  from  heaven 
Upon  her  lilied  heart ;  and  as  they  fell 
.Seem’d  to  assujige  the  sympathies  that  bind 
All  nature  to  the  heai*t  of  innocence  I 

But  soon  the  happy  creature  found  her  voice. 

And,  smiling,  thank’d  me  for  my  narrative. 

'Then,  starting  from  her  seat  close  to  my  side, 

As  ipiickly  escaping  from  my  folding  anns, 

And  Hying  back  as  quickly  as  a  dove. 

As  a  tame  dove,  that,  slipping  out  of  hand. 

Wheels  ’mid  the  sunshine  in  a  narrow  Higlit, 

But  soon  returns  to  hover  o’er  the  head 
Of  one  who  feeds  it,  and  preserves  its  plumes 
Safe  from  all  beaked  birds  that  hunt  the  air,— 

Again  my  Margaret  underneath  the  cliff 
•Sat  down  beside  me,  and  without  a  word. 

Seem’d  listening  to  the  cheerful  waterfall. 

Then  bless’d  in  murmur  sweet  the  Vale  of  Peace  ! 

“  Lo,  up  the  Vale  the  light-blue  heron  Hoats  ! 

And  though  almost  as  slowly  as  a  cloud 
He  seems  to  float,  and  o’er  yon  gnn'e  of  elms 
To  pause  as  if  his  nest  were  tlien* — ou — on 
He  wings  his  way  unwearied,  till  he  reach 
The  miHirland  loch,  upon  whose  reedy  marge 
The  patient  fisher-bird  will  stand  for  hours, 

With  his  long  bill  depending  on  his  breitst. 

Till  the  fry-shoal  swim  by,  then  arrow-swift 
Shot  through  the  clearness  on  his  finny  prey. 

Follow  his  lalamring  Hight— you  see  him  now, 
Unc4‘rtain  speck  I  ascending  the  blue  hills 
In  the  far  distance,  just  above  a  Hut, 

Remotest  Dwelling  in  the  Vale  of  Peace  ! 

For  not  a  sln^eji-fold  or  a  cjittle-shed 
Beyond — and  up  among  yon  shivennl  cliffs 
Kennels  the  fox,  the  raven  higher  still 
Croaks  sullenly,  and  many  a  year  ago 
’Tis  siiid  the  eagle  had  an  eyry  there. 

But  the  king  of  birds  is  dead,  or  to  some  isle 
Hath  down  of  the  wide  sea. 

You  see  the  lint  1 


At  least  you  see  its  smoke  !  How  narrow  there 
The  vale,  and  how  profound  !  Yon  streak  like  snow 
Is  a  precipitous  waterfall !  Yon  gbaun 
A  wood !  Yon  seeming  sunlight  is  a  lake  ! 

A  lake  too  little  even  for  dne  snudl  boat. 

So  thinks  the  skilful  angler,  who,  with  line 
IJke  gossamer,  can,  with  the  breeze,  command 
The  curling  waters,  even  from  shore  to  shore. 

From  that  lake  issuing,  joined  as  it  Hows  on 
By  many  a  feeder-rill,  the  Avon  grows. 

Soon  to  a  stately  stream,  till  lo  !  the  kirk 
That  standeth  midway" up  the  Vale  of  Peace, 

Is  seen  reHected  with  its  downward  tower 
In  the  clear  jiool,  a  stationary  sight 
Among  the  veering  clouds ! 

But  to  yon  hut 

Let  all  our  thoughts  return.  Though  far  remote 
In  its  seclusion  from  the  noisy  world, 

The  spirit  of  the  noisy  world  found  out 

Its  simple  inmates,  and  the  shepherd-life 

Seem’d  dull  to  one  who,  in  strange  books,  had  read 

Of  great  ships  voyaging  through  unknown  seas 

All  round  the  globe,  and  touching  at  fair  isles 

By  fairest  forms  inhahited,  and  blest 

With  umbrage  beauteous  in  perpetUcd  spring. 

So  he  became  a  sailor,  never  more. 

Except  in  dreams,  to  see  his  father’s  roof ; 

And  many  a  thousand  homebound  ships  returned. 
Year  after  year,  and  many  a  rumour  wild 
Oft  reach’d  this  inland  solitary  yale. 

Of  whole  crews  sayed  from  wrecks,  and  in  fierce  lands 
At  last  escaping  from  cajitivity ; 

Sometimes  of  one  poor  sailor  from  a  rock 
Taken  by  wandering  bark — perhaps  their  son  ! 

But  Hnally  the  heart  of  hope  lay  cold  ; 

Aiul  his  old  parents,  when  the  tempests  roared. 

No  longer  wept  upon  their  midnight  beds. 

Nor  wearied  heayen  with  unayailing  pi'ayers. 

Smit  with  the  same  wild  passion,  in  the  prime 
Of  life,  another  son  went  to  the  wars, 

A  doomed  man,  so  eyery  tongue  declared. 

And  fell  when  leading  on  a  “  Hope  forlorn,” 

Flung  headlong  from  the  battlement !  Stranger  still  I 
The  meek-eyed  maiden,  who,  with  quiet  steps, 

Had  walked  in  this  retirement  all  her  days. 

Nor  pass’d  beyond  the  circle  of  these  hills. 

The  stay  and  solace  of  her  parents’  age. 

Was  woo’d  and  won  by  one  who  came  from  far 
With  plumes  that  wayed  in  military  glee, 

And  with  her  husband  in  a  foreign  land 
Perish’d,  ’twas  .said,  in  earthquake  that  heayed  up 
A  city  shrieking  with  its  thousiind  towers. 

VV  ild  fate  !  for  one  who  had  been  born  and  bred 
In  a  shepherd’s  hut  on  Scotia’s  Howery  braes  ! 

One  child  remain’d— of  rarest  beauty  she,— 

And  all  the  loye  belonging  to  the  dead 

Came  back  from  their  fiu*  grayes,  and  in  her  breast 

W  fLS  pour’d,  and  halged  like  sunshine  in  a  cloud. 

On  some  calm  spot  of  heayen.  One  night  at  prayers 
Her  eyes  look’d  troubled,  and  she  read  tlie  Book 
As  if  its  holy  meanings  tiireaten’d  her. 

Her  who  wjus  guiltless  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
Eyen  as  the  little  children  whom  our  I^ord 
Took  in  his  arms  and  bless’d.  The  morning  rose, 
Silent,  serene,  and  sweet, — but  never  cell 
Where  on  the  cold  stones  the  chained  maniac  raves, 

H  card  shriekings  sadder  or  more  terrible 
Than  those  that  from  yon  solitary  hut 
Disturb’d  the  Sabbath  dawn.  Dim  years  went  by. 
And  her  old  parents  watched  their  only  child, 

Ofteriest  together,  but  sometimes  by  turns, — 

For  they  were  poor,  and  had  to  toil  for  bread, — 

Hour  after  hour,  nor  was  she  left  alone 
()ne  single  moment  either  day  or  night, 

Fm*  all  those  years ;  till  God,  at  last  was  pleasdi. 

In  his  exc<*eding  mercy,  to  disi>el 

The  horrid  mystery  that  besieged  her  brain, 

And  earth,  and  heaven,  and  human  faces  wore 
'I’he  s;une  sweet  aspect  to  her  quiet  eyes, 

'I’hat  they  had  wmai  in  youth— ere  she  had  wept 
I  O’er  uncommitted  sins.  It  was  in  spring 
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TTpr  senses  were  restored  ;  and  oVr  the  hraes. 

One  Sabhath-day  she  walked  into  the  kirk, 
tween  her  ]>arents,  to  their  little  pew, 

\nd  with  them  prayed  to  God  in  perfect  peace, 

\s  happv  as  a  child.  Returning  home, 

She  laid  her  down,  and  never  rose  a^jaiii ! 
n,it  on  her  death-bed,  to  her  face  returned 
Her  former  beauty,  so  her  parents  thought. 

And  somethinfij  more  than  beauty,  so  profound 
The  bliss  that  shone  within  her  closinjr  eyes, 

While  like  a  very  angel’s  was  her  voice 
That  breathed  the  last  farewell !”, 

A  clear- toned  hell 

Was  now  heard  tinkling  through  the  silent  sky,  ' 

And  groups  of  people  in  their  best  attire 
Came  trooping  out  into  the  open  light. 

From  hidden  pathways  in  the  coppice- woods, 

Or  wending  soberly  adown  the  braes. 

Startling  the  linnet  from  the  broom— or  hare 
That  glinted  through  the  whins,  in  vain  ])ursued 
Hv  harking  ccdley now  one  figure  cross’d 
The  light-rail’d  bridge — and  now  another  ; — I.o  ! 

The  dingy  coach  of  some  old  family. 

Haply  the  patron’s  of  the  parish,  dared 
The  gravelly  ford,  and,  having  pass’d  the  flood 
In  safety  lumber'd  ’long  the  rutted  road. 

Jolting  most  waggon-like;  while  stately  stood 
A  liveried  laccpiey,  six  feet  tall,  behind. 

With  long  staff  in  his  hand — a  sight  of  pomp 
Still  view’ll  Avith  admiration  by  the  child. 

Pepping  from  road-side  cottage-door,  too  young 
To  sit  grave  in  the  kirk,  so  left  at  home 
To  rock  the  craille,  or  the  crowing  babe 
To  toss  up  in  the  sunshine.  All  her  tears. 

Like  dew-drops  shook  from  dancing  flowers,  were  shook 
From  my  dear  Margaret’s  eyes  ;  from  our  rock-seat 
Of  mossy  velvet,  in  the  natural  niche 
Within  the  precipice  we  rose,  and  bidding 
A  farewell  to  the  fairy  waterfall, 

Down  the  green  slope  we  glided,  and  ere  long 
With  the  ciiurch-goers  mingling,  kindly  talked 
With  maTiy  a  new  acquaintance  and  some  old  ; 

Before  the  second  bell  ceased  chiming,  saw 
The  minister  approaching  from  the  manse  ; 

And  ere  w^e  entered  that  low  house  of  God, 

Unto  my  sweet  com]>anion  bending  down, 

I  breathed  into  her  ear — “  Aly  Margaret, 

With  all  its  woes — this  is  The  Vale  of  Peace  !” 


POETRY  AND  POETS. 

I  Poets  are  a  raw  material, — not  a  manufacture.  The 
vt  of  rhyming,  smoothness  of  versification,  and  har- 
I  aiony  of  numbers,  may  be  acquired  :  but  the  strength 
A  ^  the  energy,  the  soul  and  the  fire, — the  boundless 
grandeur,  and  the  faculty  of  discerning  the  simple  fact 
'  '^’hich  is  obvious  to  all,  but  unperceived  till  we  wonder 
,  at  our  ignorance,  when,  for  the  first  time,  it  flashes  upon 

;  senses,  through  the  page  of  the  poet,  are  natural _ 

I  inherent.  Rhyme,  it  is  true,  has  rushed  in  like  a  flood, 

;  and  smooth,  beardless  verdlicaiioii  has  choked  up  the 
I  entrance  to,  and  inundated  the  very  market-place  of  li¬ 
terature.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  influx  of  petty  son- 
iiets,  and  the  countless  volumes  of  insipid  doggrel  which 
a'^nually  stream  from  the  press,  true,  gemiine,  nervous, 
thrilling  poetry  is  equally  rare  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  as  in  the  days  of  Mmonides  or  Shakspeare.  In 
tnesvi  days,  the  name  of  a  poet  soun  is  contemptible  in  the 
ears  of  the  merest  blockhead,  and  is  offensive  to  the  nos¬ 
trils  of  genius.  Wc  have  so  long  been^familiar  and  tor- 
entird  with  the  trashy  lucubrations  of  pretenders,  tha  I 
’  requires  a  stretch  of  fortitude  to  venture  upon  the  pro- 
uctiohs  of  a  new  author  ;  and  from  this  cause,  many  a 
lies  buried  amidst  this  mountain-heap  of  rubbish, 
i  ‘^^^ry  is  the  dissection  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  the 
preas,  the  power,  and  extension  of  nature  and  the  uni. 


verse  compressed  within  the  compass  of  a  human  bosom. 
It  is  the  very  soul  of  man  rendered  susceptible  to  feel¬ 
ing, — made  all  but  visible.  To  write  poetry,  the  eye 
must  dart  through  infinity, — grasp  at  a  mountain, — and 
gaze  upon  a  molehill.  It  may  be  spoken, — it  may  be 
read  in  the  eye, — it  may  be  acted, — it  may  be  felt.  In 
a  word,  Poetry  is  a  glowing,  an  unrestrainable,  and  rest¬ 
less  emanation  from  the  very  essence  of  man’s  divinity. 
Numbers,  elegance,  and  harmony  no  more  constitute  it, 
than  a  man’s  garments  constitute  the  man  himself.  The 
one  is  of  the  earth,  the  other  is  from  heaven ;  they  are 
necessary  habiliments, — graceful  adornments ;  they  have 
this  extent, — no  more. 

Servility  and  sycophantic  adulation  are  degradations 
to  which  the  poet  cannot  bend.  He  may  be  bowed  down, 
he  may  be  broken  ;  blasted  in  prospects,  ruined,  and 
without  hope ;  he  may  be  made  the  foot-ball  of  misfor- 
tune  and  disappointment, — hurled  into  a  vortex  of  mi¬ 
sery,  into  which,  by  every  effort  to  extricate  himself,  he 
is  engulfed  deeper,  till  he  is  barked  at  by  the  veriest 
dogs  which  fawn  upon  others.  Yet  he  is  not  defeated. 
He  may  be  poor,  but  he  cannot  be  mean.  Despised,  but 
he  will  despise  in  return.  Proud  he  will  be,  but  not  pre¬ 
sumptuous.  Encircled  with  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
superiority,  he  stan^ls  invulnerable  to  the  contempt  of 
wealth,  and  the  insinuations  of  envy  ;  extracting  a  me¬ 
lancholy  pleasure  from  the  cup  of  his  sufferings,  and  cull¬ 
ing  flowers  of  varied  fragrance  and  colouring  from  the 
wilderness  of  his  own  miseries.  Superior,  however,  as 
he  is,  to  complaint,  and  the  noisy  grief  of  little  minds 
and  of  weak  hearts,  he  is  not  the  less  susceptible  of  feel¬ 
ing  the  evils  of  the  world  in  their  gall  and  in  their  viru- 
I  lence.  His  very  soul  is  surrounded  with  a  susceptibility 
delicate  and  sensitive  as  the  organs  of  vision  ;  and  while 
prudence  and  experience  temper  him  to  conceal  it,  there 
are  a  thousand  every-day  occurrences,  which,  on  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  m  nkind,  pass  unheeded  and  unfelt,  but  which 
rend  the  inmost  strings  of  his  heart,  and  rage  in  his  bo¬ 
som  like  a  smothered  volcano.  And  to  this  men  owe 
the  knowledge  of  the  minutest  operations  of  their  nature, 
which  are  common  to  all,  but  felt  by  few. 

Genius  is  a  wild,  an  unsettled,  and  a  wayward  thing  ; 
and  perhaps  there  never  was  an  instance  where  it  has  not 
cost  the  father  of  its  possessor  a  groan,  or  his  mother  a 
tear.  And,  while  they  on  whom  it  is  bestov/ed,  experi¬ 
ence  the  bitterness  of  life  more  keenly  than  others,  on  the 
one  hand;  they  plunge  into  every  pleasure  attainable,  on 
the  other,  with  a  strong,  an  almost  destructive  zest.  Un¬ 
til  the  knowledge  acquired  has  tempered  excitement, 
chilled  desire,  and  placed  the  reins  of  a  heated  imagina¬ 
tion  into  the  hands  of  a  matured  judgment.  Though  it 
were  presumptuous  to  affirm  that  genius  is  chartered  in 
its  levities  and  irregularities,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that 
there  are  associated  with,  and  difTused  throughout  its 
follies  and  its  imperfections,  a  nobleness  and  strength  of 
mind,  and,  with  its  veriest  vices,  a  misdirected  virtue. — 
Rut  while  its  wit  may  illumine,  and  its  infonnarion 
lighten,  the  flattering  circle  of  its  would-be  assocates,  let 
them  not  approach  too  near,  lest  their  garments  be  con¬ 
sumed  ;  for  while  the  eagle  glances  proudly  on  the  mid¬ 
day  sun,  the  setting  rays  of  evening  may  blind  the  dark¬ 
ling  owl. 

Poets,  like  paintings,  to  be  seen  to  advantage,  must 
be  viewed  from  a  distance.  Not  that  they  are  more  wick¬ 
ed  Or  vicious  than  the  grosser  part  of  mankind  ;  but  the 
frequent  variance  between  habit  and  princif)le,  brings 
them  down  to  the  level  of  the  merest  mechanical  sinner, 
d’he  charm  of  genius  is  lost,  when  we  find  it  incorporated 
wich  mere  flesh  and  blood.  Enveloped  in  a  shroud  of 
humanity, — subject  to  all  the  ills  and  the  follies  which 
afflict  an(l  degrade  our  nature,  we  do  not  find  them  worse 
than  others ;  but  we  expect  to  find  them  better.  Victims 
to  the  snares  of  soliciting  society,  and  thereby  dev  a'ing 
from  tile  dray-horse  track  of  sober  rectitude,  we  find  them 
living  in  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  immediate  circle 
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of  their  friends, — in  the  esteem  of  the  many, — while  they 
remain  the  but  of  the  slander,  the  malice,  and  the  envy 
of  those  who,  without  the  pale  of  their  friendship,  have 
only  an  external  knowledge  of  their  privacy.  There  is  al¬ 
so  an  eccentricity  in  their  natures,  apart  from  the  rest^f 
the  world,  for  which  mankind  cannot  entertain  an  ac¬ 
cordant  sympathy.  This  is  at  once  the  spring  of  their 
greatness  and  their  degradation  ;  and  there  is  connected 
with  it  an  ungovernable  something,  so  unlike  the  every¬ 
day  rules  of  business,  that,  not  unfrequently,  the  actions 
of  him  whose  writings  are  distinguished  for  wisdom  and 
morality,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  verge  upon  folly,  and 
he  stands  amidst  the  plodding  multitude 

“  Among  them  but  not  of  them, 

Rapt  in  a  train  of  thoughts  which  are  not  their 
thoughts.** 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


The  author  of  the  Traditions  of  Edinburgh  is  at  present  pre¬ 
paring  a  complete  collection  of  the  Legendary  Poetry  of  Scotland, 
to  occupy  thrre  handsome  volumes  in  post  8vo.  The  first  volume 
is  to  contain  Ballads  ;  the  second  and  third,  Hongs  ;  and  the  whole 
are  to  be  illustrated  by  introductory  Treatises,  and  by  historical 
and  to'ingraphical  Notes.  The  greatest  pains,  we  are  informed, 
have  been  exerted  in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  In  the  first 
volume,  not  only  is  each  individual  ballad  selected  with  a  close 
and  express  view  to  its  merit  in  a  literary  sense,  but  the  best 
stanzas,  and  even  the  best  lines,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  bc.st 
words,  are  gathered  from  the  nunr  erous  variou.s  readings  which 
have  already  been  published,  and  the  whole  associated  in  one 
harmonious  whole.  The  songs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  best 
entire  versions  which  it  has  been  in  the  editor’s  power  to  procure 
from  such  genuine  collections  as  already  exist ;  the  greatest  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  the  modern  corruptions  which  have  crept 
into  so  many  of  these  esteemed  productions.  One  of  the  editor’s 
chief  principles  of  selection  has  been  to  adopt  only  such  compo¬ 
sitions  as  are  consistent,  in  one  important  respect,  with  the  im¬ 
proved  taste  of  the  present  age.  His  notes,  we  are  told,  contain 
much  curious  and  re<*ondite  information  regarding  the  subjects  of 
the  various  songs  and  ballads,  the  persons  who  figure  in  them, 
ard  the  scenery  which  they  refer  to.  It  is,  altogether,  to  be  hoped, 
from  the  known  industry  of  the  editor,  as  well  as  from  the  re¬ 
spectability  of  the  source  from  which  the  publication  proceeds, 
that  this  will  be,  what  has  so  long  been  wished  for  by  the  people 
of  Scotland,  a  classical  collection  of  their  justly-admired  tradi¬ 
tionary  poetry,  and  one  of  which  it  may  be  said,  that  the  vessel 
is  worthy  of  the  precious  things  which  it  contains. 

We  are  informed  that,  on  the  1st  of  January,  there  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  Part  I.  of  a  work  to  he  entitled,  Edinburgh  Illustrated,  in 
a  series  of  views,  of  the  nrwe  t  and  most  interesting  objects  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Mr 
H.  Winkles  ;  with  Historical  and  Descrijdive  Notices  by  Alexan¬ 
der  Bower,  Esq.  author  of  the  History  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.”  Each  Part  is  to  contain  six  engravings,  and  twelve 
quarto  pages  of  historical  and  descriptive  letter-press.  We  are 
inclinca  to  augur  favourably  of  this  work. 

There  is  announced  for  publication,  in  a  few  days.  No.  I.  of 
“  The  Edinburgh  Musical  Album,”  edited  by  G.  Linley,  Esq. 
Author  of  “  They  say  my  Love  is  dead,”  and  other  popular 
Songs.  It  will  also  be  embellished  with  a  finely-engraved  portrait 
of  Miss  E.  Paton. 

Theatrical  Gossip.^k  comedy,  in  five  acts,  called  “  Woman’s 
Love,  or  the  Triumph  of  Patience,”  has  failed  to  sfcure  either  wo¬ 
man’s  love,  or  any  patience,  at  Covent  Garden.—  The  English  Ope¬ 
ra  House  is  to  open  early  in  January,  with  a  popular  Eiench  com¬ 
pany. — We  observe  that  the  Glasgow  theatre  has  been  re]>orted  to 
the  Dean  of  Guild  as  in  a  state  of  some  insecurity,  and  that  he  has 
named  a  commission  to  investigate  into  the  matter.  We  hope  that 
the  rep<irt  is  unfounded.  — We  h.tve  no  room  for  any  dramatic 
article  this  week.  The  oniy  novelty  was  a  farce  called  “Free  and 
Easy,”  which  was  favourably  received. 

WF.EKLV  List  Performances. — Z)cc.  20— 26, 

Sat.  Twelfth  Night,  lie  Lies  lik'c  Truth,  Sf  Alnyse, 

Mo!f.  Two  Friends,  Animated  Statue,  lie  Lies  like  Truth,  Sf 
Mason  of  Buda, 

Titks.  Mary  Stuart,  Animated  Statue,  Cramond  Brig,  Sf  The 
Scapegoat, 

Wed.  Rob  Roy,  Sf  Free  and  Easy. 

Thur.  Theatre  closed. 

Frio.  Heart  of  Mid’Lothian,  Gilderoy,  Sf  Forty  Thieves, 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

Wb  are  unwilling  to  obtrude  our  own  concerns  on  the  attention 
of  our  readers ;  but  in  our  last  Number  for  the  year  1828,  (though 
it  is  only  our  Seventh,)  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  our  sense  of 
the  flattering  encouragement  our  labours  have  already  received 


which  has  authorised  us  in  throwing  off  a  very  large  impression  of 
each  Number,  and  has,  notwithstanding,  made  it  necessary  for  ui 
to  print  a  second  edition  of  our  first  Monthly  Part,  which  is  now 
ill  preparation.  We,  of  course,  greatly  attribute  this  success  to 
the  communications  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  honoured 
with,  from  a  large  proportion  of  the  literary  talent  of  Scotland 
It  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  any  periodical  work 
could  fail,  which  was  able  to  concentrate  in  its  pages  the  abilities 
of  such  men  as  grace  with  their  writings  and  their  names  the  pre. 
sent  Number  alone.  We  may  also  state,  that  several  articles  have 
appeared  anonymously  in  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  from 
pens  no  less  highly  distinguished.  W^e  can  only  farther  promise 
to  he  unremitting  in  our  exertions  to  present  our  readers  weekly 
with  as  varied  and  intellectual  a  banquet  as  possible. 

To  our  advertising  friends  we  also  owe  our  best  thanks.  We 
stated  in  our  Prospectus,  that  we  could  not  expect  their  support  ' 
unless  experience  proved  that  their  interest  and  ours  might  be  I 
made  to  go  hand  in  hand.  From  what  has  just  been  mentioned, 
simply,  and  without  adornment,  it  must  be  apparent  that  few 
better  mediums  for  literary  advertisements  can  be  found  than  that 
which  our  Journal  presents.  We  doubt  not,  therefore,  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  that  encouragement  we  have  already  so  amply  expe¬ 
rienced  from  publishers,  both  in  Scotland  and  England  — A  press  1 
of  matter  forces  us  to  exclude  all  advertisements  this  week.  I 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“  The  Wanderer’s  Tale,”  and  a  “  Scots  Sang,”  by  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  will  appear  in  our  next  Number. 

“  The  Ill'Sfarred  Bride,”  a  poem,  by  William  Kennedy,  Esq.  j 
author  of  “  Fitful  Fancies,”  &c.  which  we  regret  much  reached  | 
us  too  late  for  this  week,  will  also  appear  in  our  next  Number.  j 

“  The  P'ratrioide’s  Confession,”  by  John  Malcolm,  Esq.  will 
appear  very  soon. 

The  article  on  the  “  Spirit  of  the  Provisions  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland  respecting  Injury  and  Wrong”  is  under  consideration.— 
We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  communication  ofl'ered  to  us  on 
the  subject  of  the  Royal  Commission. — “  T.  B.  J.”  is  not  over¬ 
looked  ;  he  will  find  himself  noticed  speedily. — “  Inquisitor”  has 
our  thanks  for  his  good  wishes ;  but  we  have  not  time  to  answer 
his  questions. 

The  “  Lines  from  the  West,”  the  “  Answer  by  Highland  Mary  | 
in  Heaven  to  Burns’  Lament,”  and  the  verses  on  “  Woman,”  and  | 
by  “  Theon,”  will  not  suit  us.  j 

We  have  received  several  books  for  review,  which  have  been  j 
published  months,  and  even  years  ago.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  ex-  ; 
pcctcd  that  we  can  notice  them.  As,  however,  we  intend  giving 
occasionally  a  Retrospec  ive  Review  of  works  of  merit  which  may 
have  unjustly  fallen  into  oblivion,  we  shall  not  positively  forbid, 
though  we  cannot  greatly  encourage,  the  transmission  of  such 
woiks  to  us  in  our  editorial  capacity. 


POLITICS. 

THE  CATHOLIC  tiUESTION. 

Letter  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Dr  Curtis^  the 
Catholic  Primate  of  Ireland. 

London,  Dec.  11,  1828. 

IViY  DEAR  Sin, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the 
4th  instant,  and  I  assure  you  that  you  do  me  justice  in 
believing  that  I  am  sincerely  anxious  to  wiinc.^s  the 
settlement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Question,  which,  by 
benefiting  the  State,  would  confer  a  benefit  on  every  in¬ 
dividual  belonging  to  it.  But  I  confess  that  I  see  no 
prospect  of  such  a  settlement.  Party  has  been  mixed 
up  with  the  consideration  of  the  question  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree,  and  such  violence  pervades  every  discussion  of  it, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  to  prevail  upon  men  to 
consider  it  dispassionately. 

“  If  we  could  bury  it  in  oblivion  for  a  short  time, 
and  e  riploy  that  time  diligently  in  the  consideration  of  | 
its  difficulties  on  all  sides,  (for  they  are  very  great,)  I  i 
should  not  despair  of  seeing  a  satisfactory  remedy,  i 

‘‘Wellington.” 
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